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St. Leo the Great and the Twentieth Century 
By STEPHEN McKenna, C.SS.R. 


St. Leo ruled the Catholic Church in 
a period of history that bears a striking 
resemblance to our own age. Then as 
now war and invasions were bringing 
ruin to a great part of the civilized 
world; then as now men, professedly 
Christians, were propagating doctrines 
that undermined the very foundations 
of Christianity. The manner in which 
St. Leo saved the Church from the 
threatening disaster has won universal 
admiration; the foes as well as the 
friends of the Papacy are agreed that 
he was truly worthy of the title of 
“the Great” that has been given down 
the centuries. His pontificate, there- 
fore, is deserving of a brief study, for it 
teaches us lessons that are as vitally 
important for the twentieth century 
as they were for the fifth century. 

The greater part of the Saint’s life 
as a cleric had been spent in the Ro- 
man Curia, and, like other noted 
Pontiffs such as Gelasius and Hilde- 
brand, he appears to have exercised a 
decisive influence upon Papal policy 
long before he himself assumed the 
highest office in Christendom. His 
diplomatic skill was made use of not 
only by the Sovereign Pontiffs but 
also by the secular rulers. It was in 
all probability due to a personal re- 
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quest of the Emperor, Valentinian 
III, that he was sent to settle a quarrel 
between the civil and military rulers 
of France. While on this ‘peace mis- 
sion” Pope Sixtus III died, and the 
clergy and laity of Rome (for the 
latter also had then the right to vote 
for the new bishop of their city) 
unanimously chose Leo as his successor. 
This unanimity is indeed significant. 
One of the tragedies of early church 
history was that the antagonism be- 
tween the different classes of people 
in Rome, dating back to pre-Christian 
times, often resulted in schism and 
bloodshed at the time of a Papal elec- 
tion. Leo was consecrated on Septem- 
ber 29 in the year 440, and governed 
the Church until 461—one of the long- 
est reigns in the history of the Papacy. 


Decay of Imperial Rome 


During Leo’s pontificate the Roman 
Empire of the West, which many had 
come to regard as invincible and al- 
most as a symbol of eternity, was 
crumbling to pieces before the attacks 
of the invaders from across the Rhine. 
Though the imperial title still re- 
mained, the real power had passed 
into the hands of the barbarian rulers 
and new kingdoms were in the proc- 
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ess of formation. The degradation 
that had overtaken the Empire is 
fittingly epitomized in the fate of its 
once proud capital. In the year 410 
Alaric the Goth took possession of 
Rome without any serious opposition. 
In 452 Attila the Hun appeared before 
its gates, and it was at Leo’s request 
in a meeting, dramatized and magni- 
fied by legend, that the ruthless con- 
queror withdrew from the city. Three 
years later he again went forth to meet 
another barbarian leader, Genseric 
the Vandal, and succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to spare the lives of the people 
of Rome and religious and cultural 
monuments of the city. These events 
incidentally foreshadow the temporal 
sovereignty of the Popes and are but 
two of the many proofs that, were 
Rome not the residence of the Vicar 
of Christ, it would probably be to- 
day but a mass of ruins as are the once 
famous cities of Babylon and Carthage. 
Owing to the chaotic condition of the 
times the ecclesiastical organization 
was disrupted and grave abuses ap- 
peared in the Church. As the new 
masters of the Empire were out of 
sympathy with, when not actually 
hostile to, their Catholic subjects, 
there was grave danger that the 
Church in their territory would be 
either destroyed or rendered impotent 
by becoming merely a branch of the 
State. 


The Church in the East 


While the Church in the West was 
fighting for survival against external 
foes, the Church in the East stood face 
to face with more dangerous and in- 
sidious enemies within her own ranks. 
The cause of all the trouble was 
Eutyches, an aged monk from the 
deserts of Egypt. His motive, at 
least in the beginning, was praise- 


worthy: to uproot Nestorianism, 
which in denying Mary’s divine mater- 
nity struck at the oneness of person in 
Christ. But Eutyches was not satis- 
fied with the condemnation of this 
heresy by the Council of Ephesus, for 
he felt that the prelates there should 
have expressed the Catholic doctrine 
in more precise and vigorous language. 
Though possessing only a mediocre 
knowledge of theology, he rashly de- 
cided to remedy this defect, and in 
doing so fell himself into serious error— 
a phenomenon not unusual in the 
history of the Church. Eutyches 
safeguarded the one divine person in 
Christ only at the expense of His two 
distinct natures. According to him, 
there was only one divine person and 
one divine nature in Our Saviour. 
Monophysitism, as his doctrine came 
to be called, was just as dangerous to 
the Church as Arianism and Nestorian- 
ism had been. Yet, Eutyches suc- 
ceeded in winning the approval of 
many Eastern bishops and, what was 
of supreme importance in the Orient, 
the all-powerful support of the Em- 
peror of Constantinople, Theodosius 
II. 

St. Leo was not disheartened, as 
were some of his contemporaries, at 
the downfall of an Empire that had 
been for half a century the ally of the 
Church and the staunch defender of 
orthodoxy. For the Church had not 
perished in spite of the fact that the 
pagan government of Rome had per- 
secuted her for more than two hun- 
dred years and had forced about a 
million of her children to endure the 
tortures of martyrdom. She had 
come forth victorious from the long 
and bitter struggle against Arianism, 
even though for a time, as St. Jerome 
said, ‘“‘the world awoke and marvelled 
to find itself Arian."’ These glorious 
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victories of the past, the saintly Pon- 
tiff realized, could be repeated if only 
his fellow-Catholics presented a united 
front against their common foes—the 
barbarians and the heretics. The most 
effective way of doing this was to 
make the members of the Church more 
conscious of the fact that unity 
could be maintained only when he, 
the Bishop of Rome, was recognized 
as their divinely appointed leader. 


The Primacy of Rome 


The primacy of his See over Chris- 
tendom isa thought ever uppermost in 
his mind. For example, he stated 
very clearly in one of his letters that, 
while all the bishops were the same 
in the order of dignity, they did not 
all have the same jurisdiction. Over 
each province was a metropolitan to 
whom the other bishops were subject; 
in the more important places there 
were patriarchs or vicars of the Holy 
See, “through whom whatever con- 
cerned the Church was to be brought 
before the See of Peter, and the whole 
Church everywhere was to be united 
with its head.” Anyone familiar with 
early Christianity will have to admit 
that Leo was not here enunciating a 
new doctrine or usurping an unwar- 
ranted authority. He was only acting 
in accord with one of his favorite 
axioms: ‘In everything, both in the 
rule of faith and in matters of dis- 
cipline, let the norm of antiquity be 
observed.” For the preéminent au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome is al- 
ready implied in Pope Clement's 
Letter to the Corinthians, our earliest 
post-Apostolic document, and was 
clearly admitted by representative 
theologians, such as Ignatius of Syria, 
Irenzus of France, and Cyprian of 
Africa. But what especially differ- 
entiates St. Leo from all previous 


writers was his insistence on the fact 
that St. Peter had been appointed the 
sole, supreme ruler of the Church by 
Christ Himself, and that this power 
had been handed down to his successor, 
the Bishop of Rome. The classical 
passage on this subject runs as follows: 
‘The solidity of the Faith which was 
praised in the Prince of the Apostles is 
perpetual . . . and Blessed Peter, per- 
severing in the strength of the rock 
which he has received, has not aban- 
doned the government of the Church 
which was placed in his hands.’’ One 
reason why St. Leo asserted his right 
to rule the Church as the lawful heir 
of St. Peter’s authority in so emphatic 
a manner was to counteract the grow- 
ing opinion among some Eastern theo- 
logians that Rome owed its spiritual 
primacy solely to her position as the 
political capital of the Empire. So 
closely did St. Leo identify himself 
with St. Peter that, in the legends 
which have grown up about him, the 
names of the two men are usually 
joined together. 


Leo Exercises the Primacy 


St. Leo did not rest content with 
merely explaining why he had the 
right to govern the Church, but im- 
mediately proceeded to exercise it. 
The most convincing proof of this 
comes from his correspondence, for 
we possess more of his letters than of 
all his predecessors together. These 
letters, which bear the impress of a 
majestic personality and served as 
models for the Papal documents of the 
Middle Ages, were addressed to the 
ecclesiastical leaders in every part of 
Christendom. In them he settled 
questions that had been submitted 
to him, or in which he had personally 
intervened for the general welfare of 
the Church. He pointed out abuses 
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that were to be corrected and avoided. 
He took the initiative in putting an 
end to doctrinal error, for he wrote: 
“It is the duty of the shepherd to see 
that the disease of heresy does not 
infect the Lord’s flock.’’ As soon as 
he heard, for example, about the false 
teachings of Eutyches, he refuted 
them in his famous ‘‘Dogmatic Epis- 
tle” to Flavian, the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, and demanded that his 
own explanation of the hypostatic 
union of the two natures in Christ be 
accepted as the touchstone of ortho- 
doxy. 


Chalcedon Accepts Roman Primacy 


The supreme authority of the Bishop 
of Rome was felt in a manner that had 
been unknown before his time, for, 
as he told the pople in a sermon on the 
Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, ‘‘from all 
parts of the world recourse is had to the 
Church of Blessed Peter.’ When 
Leo’s letter to Flavian was read at the 
Council of Chalcedon, the portals of 
St. Euphemia, where the prelates were 
assembled, rang with the words: 
“That is the Faith of the Fathers! 
That is the Faith of the Apostles! 
All the orthodox among us believe it 
to be so! Anathema to him who be- 
lieves otherwise! Peter has spoken 
through Leo!’”’ In the whole patristic 
period there has never been a grander 
tribute to the primacy of the Holy 
See. What lends special significance 
to the words of this Council, the largest 
in antiquity, was that it was composed 
almost entirely of Eastern bishops, 
who were inclined to look to the Em- 
peror at Constantinople rather than to 
the Bishop of Rome for guidance even 
in ecclesiastical matters. Leo’s letter 
was so highly esteemed that it was the 
only work of a Western writer that 
St. John Damascene made use of in 


his “Orthodox Faith,’ which is the 
Summa Theologica of the Eastern 
Church. The vigorous assertion of the 
primacy by St. Leo and its recognition 
by the universal Church gave John 
Henry Newman his first serious doubts 
about the tenableness of his “‘Branch 
Theory.” 

The pontificate of St. Leo therefore 
marks a notable milestone in the his- 
tory of the Church. So clearly did he 
enunciate the principle upon which 
the Papal authority rests that, 1500 
years after his death, the Vatican 
Council twice quoted his words when 
defining the primacy of the Pope as an 
article of divine faith. When the 
Church recently gave us a liturgical 
reminder of this doctrine by institut- 
ing a special feast for canonized Pon- 
tiffs, no more appropriate lessons could 
be found for the third Nocturn than 
a sermon of St. Leo’s. With him the 
Papacy was more clearly recognized 
as the bulwark of orthodoxy and the 
custodian of order. The Catholics in 
even the most distant outposts of 
Christendom were drawn closer to 
the Holy See, and, conscious of their 
union with God’s Vicar on earth, 
were filled with renewed hope and 
courage; abuses were corrected more 
easily; and under Papal leadership 
the difficult task of winning converts 
began in real earnest so that the 
Church eventually became a world- 
wide organization in comparison with 
which the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire seem insignificant. Leo’s pro- 
phetic apostrophe to the City of Rome 
has indeed come true: “By means of 
the divine religion you shall extend 
your authority further than you form- 
erly did by your worldly power.”’ 


St. Leo as a Preacher 


St. Leo ranks not only with the 
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greatest Popes but also with the out- 
standing preachers of the Church. 
Ninety-six of his sermons have been 
preserved. This number may not ap- 
pear large in comparison with the four 
hundred of St. Augustine and the six 
hundred of St. John Chrysostom, but it 
is truly remarkable when we recall that 
from the days of St. Peter to St. Leo 
there is extant only one Papal sermon. 
His sermons were not homilies on the 
Sacred Scripture, so familiar in the 
patristic era, though his language is 
saturated with Biblical phraseology 
and few preachers have quoted the 
Old and New Testament more fre- 
quently than he. He preferred to 
speak to the people on the various 
feasts of the liturgical year, on the 
Passion of Our Saviour, on the anniver- 
sary of his episcopal consecration at 
Rome, and his sermons on the duty 
of almsgiving and on the Penitential 
Seasons (Lent and the Ember Days 
of Pentecost, September, and Decem- 
ber) are unique in the literature of the 
early Church. The average length 
of his sermons was about twenty 
minutes, and at times he ended them 
somewhat abruptly ‘lest weariness 
could creep in through prolixity.”’ 
They are usually arranged in a logical 
and orderly manner and conform to 
the standard rules of oratory. Asa 
preacher, he is far superior to St. 
Gregory, his next great successor in 
the Papacy. In fact, his death brings 
to an end the most glorious period in 
patristic literature, known as_ the 
“Golden Age” in the textbooks of 
patrology. The charm of his oratori- 
cal style does not lie in vivid, pictur- 
seque language but in the rhythmical 
cadences of his sentences, due to join- 
ing together words that have a similar 
sound. This literary device is so char- 
acteristic of him that it has been called 


the “‘Leonine cursus.’’ Many of the 
melodious orations in our Roman 
Missal are almost excerpts from Leo’s 
sermons. 


Teaching of Doctrines 


In the pulpit the Saint made use of 
short, striking, and often paradoxical 
slogans in order to make it easier for 
his listeners to remember a doctrine 
that he had explained or a virtue that 
he had urged them to practise. A few 
examples must suffice. ‘There is a 
death that leads to life and a life that 
leads to death. . . . To stand still (in 
the spiritual life) is to go back; he who 
gains nothing, loses. . . . Christ, who is 
capable of suffering death, is the victor 
over death. . . . If Christ were not 
truly God, He did not save us; if He 
were not truly man, He gave us no 
example. . . . What belongs to the 
Deity was not lessened by the flesh; 
what belongs to the flesh was not sup- 
pressed by the Deity. . . . Fasting is 
the food of the soul. . . . It is lost labor 
to endure hunger and not put away 
evil desires. . . . The dignity of Peter 
is not lost even in an unworthy heir.” 

St. Leo was constantly explaining 
the teachings of the Church to the 
people. “A powerful defense is a 
faith that is pure and a faith that is 
true, to which no one can add any- 
thing and from which no one can take 
anything away. . . . Cling, dearly be- 
loved, to this faith with unshakable 
mind. In it strive for your entire 
sanctification; in it follow the com- 
mands of the Lord.” As is evident 
from this quotation, he wanted them 
to have an intelligent grasp of their 
religion, and also to warn them against 
the heresies that were still being prop- 
agated in spite of the utmost vigilance 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. For 
he told them in a sermon on fasting: 
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“Nothing pertains more to the virtue 
of abstinence than to abstain from 
erroneous doctrines, because we only 
walk on the way of salvation when we 
follow the truth. To go forward even 
slowly on the right path is better 
than to run swiftly along wrong roads.” 
The history of the Church proves the 
wisdom of this advice. Many well- 
meaning persons have gone astray in 
the spiritual life because they followed 
their own personal whims or the teach- 
ings of heretics rather than the ap- 
proved principles of Catholic ascetical 
theology. 

In profundity of thought Leo's ser- 
mons cannot compare with those of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen on the Trinity, 
which have won for the latter the title 
of “the Theologian.” Like Chrysos- 
tom, the golden-tongued orator, Leo 
purposely avoided all discussion about 
speculative questions of theology as 
more liable to confuse than to in- 
struct the people. His constant aim 
was to explain the traditional doctrines 
of the Church in a manner that even 
the newest convert could understand. 
Consequently, he seldom appealed to 
the emotions of his listeners, and never 
sacrificed clarity of thought for beauty 
of language or for the sake of rhetorical 
effect. The charge often made against 
preachers that their words lack theo- 
logical precision is not true of St. Leo. 
He is so careful in the use of terms that 
the heretics of a later date have rarely 
cited him, as they have other patristic 
writers, in support of their teachings. 
It is true that Quesnel, one of the 
critical editors of the Saint’s writings, 
quoted St. Leo as approving some of 
his Jansenistic principles, but he did 
so only by twisting the context in 
which the supposedly incriminating 
passages are found. 


On the Incarnation 


Of all the dogmas of the Church his 
favorite was the Incarnation. Almost 
half of his sermons were on subjects 
that enabled him to explain some par- 
ticular aspect of this central mystery 
of the Christian religion. Thus, he 
spoke nineteen times on the Passion 
and twenty-three times on the prin- 
cipal events in Our Lord’s life: His 
Birth, the Coming of the Magi, the 
Transfiguration, the Resurrection, and 
the Ascension. In his frequent refer- 
ences to the Incarnate Son of God, St. 
Leo reminds us of St. Athanasius, 
the “‘pillar of orthodoxy,’’ during the 
Arian controversy. But the viewpoint 
of the two men is not exactly the same. 
Athanasius loved to speak on the divin- 
ity of Christ, St. Leo on His humanity. 
Athanasius brought out clearly that 
the divine nature of Christ was con- 
substantial with that of His Father 
in heaven; Leo emphasized the doc- 
trine that the human nature of Christ 
was consubstantial with ours, except 
in our inherited tendency to evil. 
There is a further similarity between 
the two Saints. St. Athanasius had 
written two books on the Incarnation 
before Arius began to preach in Alex- 
andria; it seems certain from internal 
evidence that most of Leo’s sermons 
were delivered before the appearance 
of Eutyches. Thus, they were both 
well prepared to refute the particular 
Christological errors of their day. 
In his memorable letter to Flavian St. 
Leo quoted passages from his sermons 
that have since become commonplaces 
in the theology of the Incarnation. 
It will always be a matter of pro- 
found regret that no one at Chalcedon 
attempted to show that Leo’s ex- 
planation of the hypostatic union did 
not differ in substance, but only in 
terminology, from that of St. Cyril of 
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Alexandria. Through a mistaken sense 
of loyalty to the latter Saint, Mono- 
physitism was to continue even after 
its official condemnation and to remain 
until the present day a fatal source of 
weakness in the Oriental Church. 


Leo and the Mystical Body 


The Incarnation of the Son of God 
has elevated our nature to dignity 
that is incomprehensible. Just as by 
taking flesh of a Virgin Mother He 
shared in our human life, so we 
through Him are enabled to partici- 
pate, as far as we can, in the divine 
life of God Himself. Few Saints have 
emphasized this sublime corollary of 
the Incarnation—the Mystical Body— 
more than St. Leo. Thus, he re- 
minded the people: ‘‘As the Lord 
Jesus through His birth has become 
our flesh, so we by our rebirth have 
become His Body.’ The life of Christ 
on earth was, in the language of the 
Saint, the life of all who are united 
with Him by grace. “Our flesh has 
become the flesh of the diety; in Him 
we are filled with God; in Him we are 
crucified, buried, and risen from the 
dead.” Eutyches in glorifying the 
divinity of Christ to the detriment of 
His humanity made the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body seem absurd, and 
deprived the human race of all hope of 
a future life. For, if he were correct, 
then Leo argued: “Only the divinity 
came forth from the womb of the 
Virgin, .. . only the divine nature was 
crucified and laid in the tomb. Those 
who hold such a doctrine have no 
reason to hope for a resurrection.” 

Throughout his sermons he pointed 
out many practical consequences that 
followed from this union with Christ. 
“Be aware, O Christian, of thy dignity, 
and do thou, who hast become a sharer 
in the divine nature, refuse to sink 


back to thy former vileness by an un- 
worthy life. Remember who is thy 
Head, to whose Body thou dost belong.” 
The members of the Mystical Body 
should especially avoid sins against 
fraternal charity. “Let no one feel 
contempt for his fellow-men. . . . We in 
particular have important reasons to 
love our neighbors because of the wide 
diffusion in every part of the world of 
the grace of Christ, which by overlook- 
ing no one teaches us to despise no 
one.’’ Whenever Leo, as the good 
Shepherd, pleaded for generosity to- 
wards the stricken members of his 
flock, who had been reduced in many 
cases to dire poverty by the continu- 
ous invasions of the fifth century, he 
invariably did so in the name of the 
Mystical Body. A typical passage is 
as follows: ‘He, whom we honor 
as our King and Lord in the majesty of 
the Father, is the same to whom we 
give food in the person of the poor.” 
Our Saviour reminded His audiences 
that those who were kind to the poor 
for His sake would receive a heavenly 
reward. St. Leo did the same: ‘Food 
to the needy is the price of heaven, 
and the giver of temporal goods be- 
comes the heir of those that are eter- 
nal.” Nowhere is St. Leo more like 
the prophets of the Old Testament 
than when in righteous wrath he de- 
scribed the terrible sentence that 
awaits those avaricious rich, who 
have closed their ears to the cries of 
the poor, with whom the Son of God 
had identified Himself. 


Leo’s Influence on His Age 


It is worthy of note that in only one 
of his ninety-six sermons did St. Leo 
allude to the catastrophe that had 
overtaken the greatest empire of 
antiquity. He never made any spe- 
cific mention of the heavy toll of human 
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life which the barbarian invasions had 
caused, nor of the sufferings which 
they had brought into the lives of 
millions of men and women. He 
stressed instead the sublime and un- 
changing dogmas of our holy Faith. 
His reason was quite obvious. In 
what more effective manner could he 
have taught, for example, the lesson of 
patience than by lifting up the minds 
and hearts of the people to the God 
who had become man and who had re- 
deemed the world by His agonizing 
death on the cross? What nobler 
motive could he have offered them for 
the practice of all the virtues than the 
doctrine that they were ‘other 
Christs,” raised by their union with 
Him to the supernatural life of grace 
and destined to enjoy the vision of God 
for all eternity in heaven? 

The emphasis which St. Leo gave to 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and of 
the Mystical Body made his fellow- 
Catholics more conscious than ever of 
a fundamental truth of our Christian 
civilization, which the barbarity of the 
times had obscured: the tremendous 
dignity of man and the value of his soul 
in the sight of God. The application of 
this principle was to have far-reaching 
consequences. It brought about a 
spirit of gentleness in rulers inclined to 
absolutism; it led to the gradual sup- 





pression of slavery and the alleviation 
of the hardships of serfdom; it incul- 
cated a spirit of reverence for woman- 
hood; finally, it helped to break down 
the barriers of race, language, and 
customs among the people of Europe 
and to forge a bond of unity between 
them that was not broken until the 
religious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the darkest hour for the Catholic 
Church in Germany, when the onward 
march of the Protestant Reformation 
seemed irresistible, St. Peter Canisius 
published his first book—the writings of 
St. Leo the Great. He would have the 
German bishops and priests take 
courage from the example of this 
Pontiff who had met and overcome 
tremendous obstacles. At a moment 
when our Christian civilization is be- 
ing put to the sternest test in its cen- 
turies-old history, we too may imitate 
St. Peter Canisius and draw hope and 
consolation from the pontificate of St. 
Leo. Like this great Pontiff, we should 
urge the people, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, to draw closer to the 
Incarnate God, who still lives amongst 
us in His Mystical Body, and to listen 
to the message of peace and charity 
that He still preaches to the world 
through the Bishop of Rome, His visi- 
bie head on earth. 
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Art and 
By C. J 


The popular notion of an artist as an 
unpractical dreamer is a false generali- 
zation for which the Bohemian pose 
of the less successful is responsible. 
Success in art, on the contrary, is not 
incompatible with both a personal and 
public practicalness. For a Rem- 
brandt who at one time was insolvent, 
and at his death left only “‘his clothes, 
eight handkerchiefs, and his painting 
apparatus,” there was a Titian who was 
notably shrewd in monetary affairs. 
For a foppish Alfonso Lombardi, and 
a Whistler, the poseur, there were a 
Rubens who carried out important 
missions on behalf of the Dutch 
Government and a Turner who left 
a fortune of $700,000. And _ since 
“art” is properly understood to em- 
brace all the arts, the well-known 
propensity of famous musicians to in- 
sist on being recompensed on a high 
scale for their services may well wit- 
ness against the theory that the artist 
is impractical; while, since the literary 
art is no less an art then the others, it is 
useful to recall that Chaucer was a man 
of affairs, and Shakespeare a good 
business man. The ranks of the 
literary in particular have at all times 
included men of no mean practical 
ability. 

Such practicalness may or may not 
be allied with generous concern for 
others. Nevertheless, there is a gen- 
erosity fitting to the artistic “tempera- 
ment’; a truth which Robert Louis 
Stevenson recognized when he spoke 
of the generosity “‘such as is possible to 
those who practise an art, never to 
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those who drive a trade.’’ The proof 
of it is not empirical; any examples 
given in its support are strictly no 
more than illustrative. 


Social Sympathies of Artists 


Stevenson himself had wide social 
sympathies, expressed finally by his 
practical solicitude for the welfare of 
Samoa, where he settled. To go 
further back, Dante, musician, painter, 
and poet, was zealous in patriotic 
activities, and demonstrated the ex- 
tent and rightness of his political ideals 
by the moral lessons of the Divina 
Commedia. It is instructive to a later 
age which groans under the lash of a 
usurious world-system that he pictures 
usurers as sitting on burning sand 
while flakes of fire rain on them. 
Michelangelo was distinguished for his 
energetic human sympathies. ‘‘His 
personal expenditure was always ex- 
tremely restricted, so much so that his 
father, while advising economy, warns 
him against penurious habits. His dis- 
position was not miserly, but he al- 
lowed himself only what was strictly 
necessary, that he might indulge him- 
self in the luxury of giving’’ (Charles 
C. Perkins, “Raphael and Michel- 
angelo’’). Raphael, though he has 
been accused of indifference to the 
political struggles of his time, seems to 
have been always at the service of the 
needy. 

In later times, when the inequality 
of social conditions has led to protests 
and fresh enunciations of principles by 
the Popes, it is inevitable that social 
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interest should tend to cover a wider 
material. For those suitably equipped, 
it will even embrace the dissemination 
of principles. Art, inasmuch as it is 
generously bound up with social 
interest, may be said in these times to 
have a link with economics. And just 
as ‘‘art’”’ is used here in a wide sense, 
so is ‘“‘economics.’’ It embraces sys- 
tematized sociology as well as activity 
in the cause of social justice. 


Paderewski and Longfellow 


An eminent example of enlightened 
social activity is seen in Paderewski, 
the musician, who led his native Poland 
in her hour of desperation, when the 
agony of war had brought her low. 
His practical talents had no association 
with personal political ambition, for, 
his country restored, he returned to his 
music. In the eighteenth century, the 
poet Longfellow shines with the lustre 
of his ideals for humanity which were 
far beyond the merely ‘‘humani- 
tarian.”’ One who is well qualified to 
do so speaks of “‘his generosity to the 
poor, his pity for the victims of re- 
ligious or political hatred, his compas- 
sion for the hard lot of the slave, in a 
word, his sympathy for all men, re- 
gardless of rank, color, race or creed. 
His, like his mother’s, was the religion 
of the two great commandments” 
(R. P. Hickey, S.M., “Catholic In- 
fluence on Longfellow’). 

Tennyson was keenly interested in 
social and political questions; so was 
Southey, and, later, Charles Reade, 
while Shelley took pains to relieve the 
distress of the poor at the same time 
as he published his political tracts. 
Even though it may be brought against 
some artists such as Byron, the poet, 
that their social activities sometimes 
took a wrong direction, yet, personal 
good faith may warrant several such 


being cited in support of the general 
thesis. William Morris became a 
virulent socialist, but was on the right 
track in his ennobling of handicrafts 
and his detestation of the beginnings 
of mass-production. That same de- 
testation has in recent times been the 
pivot of the differently expressed, yet 
still eccentric, social activities of Eric 
Gill. And Emerson provides an ex- 
ample of a zeal for social justice which 
was tainted by strange philosophical 
theories. 


Dickens and Social Reform 


That literary artist in words, Charles 
Dickens, in spite of his warped the- 
ology, was one of the chief literary 
social reformers of his time. Of his 
books, John Ruskin, quoted by Fors- 
ter, said that all of them ‘should be 
studied with close and earnest care by 
persons interested in social questions” 
(John Forster, “Life of Charles 
Dickens’). Forster himself says: “‘It 
will be remembered of him always that 
he desired to set right what was wrong, 
that he held no abuse to be unim- 
provable, that he left none of the evils 
named exactly as he found them, and 
that to influences drawn from his 
writings were due not a few of the 
salutary changes which marked the age 
in which he lived.’’ Nor were his 
social sympathies confined to words. 
Forster goes on to say that “every 
movement for practical social re- 
forms . . . he assisted earnestly to his 
last hour; and the readiness with which 
he took the chair at meetings having 
such objects in view, the help he gave 
to important societies working in 
beneficent ways for themselves or the 
community, and the power and at- 
tractiveness of his oratory, made him 
one of the forces of the time.’’ To-day, 
Priestley combines literary skill with 
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ardent social sympathies, sometimes 
strangely expressed, but always sin- 
cere. 

The ardor for social justice of 
Chesterton and Belloc is in a category 
of itsown. Their theory is the quintes- 
sence of Catholic social doctrine, en- 
shrined as literary art which expresses 
the personality of each. 


St. Thomas on Art 


St. Thomas defines art as recta ratio 
factibilium. ‘‘When the fine arts were 
less of a luxury than they are to-day,” 
says Dom Aelred Graham, “the car- 
penter was as truly an artist as the 
poet, the stone-mason as the musician. 
Words and music are obviously 
worthier media of expression than 
wood and stone, and the arts concerned 
with them correspondingly higher, but 
the business of the artist in relation to 
his selected medium is the same in each 
case: to embody in matter the plan or 
idea formed in his mind, the recta ratio 
factibilis” (‘“‘The Love of God,” The 
Catholic Book Club, London). The 
definition of art at one time adopted 
by Ruskin, “human labor regulated by 
human design,’’ embodies the same 
idea. 

The artist is a craftsman. His is a 
creativeness, inspired in some kind 
and measure (though it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss artistic 
“inspiration’’) by the Creator in the 
copying of His creations. It makes for 
the full cultivation and use of personal 
gifts; a rightly directed personalism 
which does not easily tolerate any sup- 
pression of the personal liberty which 
art needs for its proper performance. 
Any social system that tends to sup- 
press the use of the individual’s 
creative powers, or the creative in- 
stinct in general, will tend to receive 
the condemnation of the artist, and, if 


he be heroic, will meet with his active 
opposition. Art is the enemy of mass 
acceptance of injustice, more particu- 
larly in its modern manifestation: 
acquiescence in the evil of mass-pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, such enmity 
will not be realized by every artist; 
nor, even if realized, will attack neces- 
sarily follow. The artistic ‘“‘tempera- 
ment,” strictly no true category, is 
found in ‘subjects of every tempera- 
ment. Social interest may be condi- 
tioned and even submerged by other 
interests, not the least of which is self- 
interest. 

Light is thrown on this aspect of the 
subject by the dictum of St. Thomas: 
Ars vero non pertinet ad scientiam 
moralem. This truth has been em- 
phasized by Dom Aelred Graham in 
the work already quoted, and the em- 
phasis is all the more necessary to-day 
when there is a movement outside the 
Church to make of zstheticism a kind 
of religion. Nevertheless, while it is 
true that the artist is not necessarily a 
moral man, the art of any age or com- 
munity is in general an expression of its 
moral ideals, a truth that would seem 
to follow from the corporate actuality 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
“Art,” said Ruskin, “is expression of 
sound life, and depends for its noble- 
ness and truth upon a noble spirit in 
the artist or in the age.” ‘“‘All good 
art,” he said again, “is the natural 
utterance of its own people in its own 
day.’’ It must be confessed, however, 
that in his lecture on ‘‘The Relation of 
Art to Morals,” delivered at Oxford in 
1870, Ruskin does seem to take the 
view that art is strictly dependent on 
personal morality. But though there 
is, in general, verbal precision in 
Ruskin, and he had a _ philosophic 
mind, his hearer or reader would not 
expect scholastic precision. So that 
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in his statement, ‘“You must have the 
right moral state first, or you cannot 
have the art,’’ the substitution of the 
word ‘intention’ for ‘‘state,”’ will 
doubtless reveal his meaning. 


Art and Social Interest 


Art, in its relation to social interest, 
is seen as an aid to the double purpose 
—in reality one—of promoting right 
moral judgments and opposing social 
injustice. And since in Ruskin him- 
self, and his works, is found the most 
complete, even though not systematic, 
exposition of the relation between art 
and economics, a detailed study of his 
theories is of the greatest value to the 
thesis; all the more so since Ruskin 
himself, besides being painter, poet, 
and art critic, was one of the greatest 
artists in words that England has ever 
produced. 

Ruskin was at first ridiculed for turn- 
ing from art to politicaleconomy. But 
it was Carlyle, whom he called his 
“‘Master,”’ who first inspired him with 
zeal for social reform. And like many 
another pupil, he soon outran his 
master both in the purity of literary 
style and in the exposition and applica- 
tion of principles. Ruskin, following 
Carlyle, came to recognize that the 
soulless ‘‘orthodox’’ economics of the 
nineteenth century was based on false 
assumptions; that while it pretended 
to be a science, it was so unscientific as 
to make inadequate allowance for 
variables. And variables, in political 
economy, may be said to arise from the 
use of the human will. ‘Orthodox’ 
economics knew no human action but 
that which was inspired by greed. It 
had, therefore, no moral basis. It took 
social conditions as it found them, and, 
unjust as they were, built on them a 
system; thereby legislating, as if with 
authority, for further injustice. Rus- 


kin saw that true economics must be 
based on morality; that moral princi- 
ples must infuse social life throughout. 
Henceforth his mission was to reiterate 
in season and out of season the doctrine 
that there can be no economics but 
that which has morality as its founda- 
tion; that economics is truly morality 
applied to the social relations with 
which it is concerned. These are basic 
truths which have been emphasized by 
the Popes since Leo XIII. 


Ruskin’s Economic Theories 


It has been asserted of Ruskin that 
he was unfitted both by training and 
temperament to take to economics, 
and that his theories present contradic- 
tions. But it is one thing to see the 
utter falseness of an entrenched sys- 
tem; another thing altogether to 
build up a new theory which social 
conditions do not allow of being tested 
in practice. There must be a certain 
amount of groping, but this for a man 
like Ruskin (of whom Carlyle said 
that he ‘‘insists relentlessly on having 
the ideal aimed at everywhere’) could 
not lead too far away from the right 
road. Ruskin, moreover, was philo- 
sophical in his use of the English lan- 
guage. In the lecture on “The Rela- 
tion of Art to Morals,” already quoted, 
he spoke of ‘‘the one great fallacy of 
supposing that noble language is a 
communicable trick of grammar and 
accent, instead of simply the careful 
expression of right thought.” In his 
book ‘‘Sesame and Lilies’ he enlarges 
on this theme. His clear thought was 
reflected in his precision of speech. 
Any philosophical inconsistencies of 
his must be put down to a lack of train- 
ing in scholasticism. 

An economic definition of his that 
invites criticism is his aphorism: 
“There is no Wealth but Life.” As 
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cold philosophy this is simply not 
true; the professional economist may 
well sneer at it. But it is tersely ex- 
pressive of the principle enunciated by 
Pope Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum”’ 
that “the right of property must be 
distinguished from its use’; reasserted 
by Pope Pius XI in “Quadragesimo 
Anno” when he says that ‘the very 
misuse or even the non-use of owner- 
ship destroys or forfeits the right it- 
self.” Wealth, in fact, has no real 
existence apart from the use that is or 
may be made of it. ‘“‘There is no 
Wealth but Life’’—we find ourselves 
repeating it, and savoring its truth. 
Ruskin elaborated it in “‘“‘Unto This 
Last’”’ with the prelude: ‘“‘My op- 
ponents often lament my not giving 
them enough logic: I fear I must at 
present use a little more than they will 
like.”’ 

If there is no wealth but life, it is 
obvious that the most valuable factor 
in production is the life and welfare of 
the workman. Hence, Ruskin’s eco- 
nomics concerned itself greatly with 
justice to the workingman. The fol- 
lowing passage from “‘Munera Pul- 
veris’’ was written twenty years be- 
fore ‘‘Rerum Novarum”: “Now I 
pay my servants exactly what wages I 
think necessary to make them com- 
fortable. The sum is not determined 
at all by competition; but sometimes 
by my notions of their comfort and 
deserving. and sometimes by theirs.”’ 
It is a striking parallel with that 
famous passage of Pope Leo’s in which 
he states in what a sufficiency of wages 
consists. 


Ruskin and Private Ownership 


In developing his theories as they 
affect production, Ruskin at first 
sight seems to fall into the funda- 
mental Marxian fallacy. He says in 


one place: ‘All cost and price are 
counted in Labor.’ But ultimately 
this is trve. The pioneers in a primi- 


tive or colonizing community stake out 
their claim, but it is useless unless they 
work it. Their tools and means of 
production may be ready to hand; but, 
if we go further back, those assets 
too depended, for their being brought 
into being as such, on someone’s 
labor. The Marxian error is in the 
refusal to acknowledge the part in 
production taken by the accumulation 
of the fruits of labor (7.e., capital), and 
in consequence in denying the lawful- 
ness of owning such accumulation. 
But Ruskin held strongly to the right 
of private ownership, which argues 
that his general theory was sound. 
In “‘Munera Pulveris,’’ he said: ‘‘The 
first necessity of all economical gov- 
ernment is to secure the unquestioned 
and unquestionable working of the 
great law of Property—that a man 
who works for a thing shall be allowed 
to get it, keep it, and consume it, in 
peace; and that he who does not eat 
his cake to-day, shall be seen, without 
grudging, to have his cake to-morrow. 
This, I say, is the first point to be se- 
cured by social law; without this, no 
political advance, nay, no_ political 
existence, is in any sort possible. 
Whatever evil, luxury, iniquity, may 
seem to result from it, this is never- 
theless the first of all Equities.’ 
Moreover, in his proviso that “in 
certain conditions of a nation’s prog- 
ress, laws limiting accumulation of 
any kind of property may be found 
expedient,’’ he seems to be perfectly in 
accord with the spirit of the En- 
cyclicals — notably ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno,” which allows of ownership 
being adjusted “‘to meet the needs of 
the public good.”’ 

Nor can a charge of Communism be 
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established against Ruskin by reason 
of his references to it in “Fors Clavi- 
gera.”’ It is true that in Letter 7 of 
that collection, dated July 1, 1871, he 
said: “I am myself a Communist of 
the old school—reddest also of the 
red. . . . We Communists of the old 
school think that our property belongs 
to everybody, and everybody’s prop- 
erty to us.” But it is evident from 
his quotations from More’s “‘Utopia’”’ 
that he has in mind the “communism” 
of Christian justice and charity. In- 
deed, he explicitly states that he is 
opposed to “Communists of the new 
school” (those who even at that date 
were attempting a communistic move- 
ment in France), whose philosophy he 
professes he does not altogether under- 
stand. That he did not fear to practise 
Christian “communism” is evident 
from his lavish gifts in all directions, 
though it is to be feared that he was 
much exploited and imposed upon by 
the unscrupulous. Of $785,000 left 
him by his parents between 1864 and 
1871, he had only $75,000 in 1877, and 
it is almost certain that the greater 
part of his income after that date was 
given away. 


Condemnation of Usury 


It is not surprising to find that with 
such generosity went a strong con- 
demnation of usury. Here again Rus- 
kin has been accused of inconsistency, 
first because he changed his views as to 
how usury should be defined. In 
‘“‘Munera Pulveris,’’ he said that the 
essence of usury was “that it is ob- 
tained by advantage of opportunity or 
necessity, and not as due reward for 
labor.’’ But he added later a footnote: 
“Since I wrote this, I have worked out 
the question of interest on money, 
which always, until lately, had em- 





barrassed and defeated me; and I 
find that the payment of interest of 
any amount whaiever is real ‘usury,’ 
and entirely unjustifiable.’’ In ‘Fors 
Clavigera,” he defined usury as “‘prop- 
erly the taking of money for the loan 
or use of anything (over and above 
what pays for wear and tear), such use 
involving no care or labor on the part 
of the lender. It includes all invest- 
ments of capital whatsoever, return- 
ing dividends as distinguished from 
labor wages, or profits.’”’ He con- 
demns, moreover, rents and shares as 
dishonest. 

But if again we make allowance for 
the fact that Ruskin had not learned 
to make distinctions such as a theo- 
logian would make, there is little in 
this that warrants condemnation. He 
would hardly be a progressive thinker 
who did not change his views on some 
points; or, rather, with thinkers it is 
a developing or enlarging of views as 
the viewpoint becomes more exalted. 
Ruskin, moreover, does distinguish be- 
tween ‘‘dividends” and “labor wages, 
or profits,” as if he might, on a larger 
view, admit the lawfulness of a ‘‘part- 
nership” share, whose “return” de- 
pends on the making of a fair profit 
and its equitable division, as opposed 
to a “partnership contract,’”’ in which 
a regular dividend is expected, and the 
value of which is manipulated in ac- 
cordance with prevailing interest rates. 
In his implicit condemnation of this, 
he is at least in good company, for 
Jacques Maritain in ‘True Human- 
ism’’ contends that in practice it is 
usurious. 

On the ‘‘rents’’ question Ruskin was 
also probably basically sound, for no 
one can deny that the whole modern 
rent system is a travesty of the “‘farm- 
ing out”’ of former times, on which only 
can the justification for rent be based. 
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But this again is outside the scope of 
this article, and too large a subject to 
be dealt with in a few lines. It must be 
remembered, however, that Ruskin’s 
lack of business experience was a handi- 
cap to his treating of all such questions 
in practical detail. 


Toleration of Usury 


Another charge of inconsistency on 
usury has been made against him that 
he did not practise what he preached. 
But a similar charge could be made in 
these days against every social re- 
former. It is one thing to condemn a 
usurious system; another to refuse 
to live at all. One might draw a paral- 
lel with an imagined society in which 
all had agreed to accept counterfeit 
coinage as genuine. One might be 
working for the day when the false 
coin should be cast out, but in the 
meantime would incur no moral cen- 
sure in passing it. Ruskin fully rec- 
ognized this. In Letter 44 of ‘Fors 
Clavigera”’ he says: “I am obliged 
to keep my money in the funds or the 
bank, because I know no other mode 
of keeping it safe. . . . Nevertheless, it 
is daily becoming a more grave ques- 
tion with me what it may presently 
be right to do. .. . But I am not agi- 
tated or anxious in the matter: con- 
tent to know my principle, and to 
work steadily towards better fulfil- 
ment of it... . I know myself to be an 
usurer as long as I take interest on any 
money whatsoever. I confess myself 
such, and abide whatever shame or 
penalty may attach to usury, until 
I can withdraw myself from the sys- 
tem.”’ Ruskin, too, while deprecating 
State Loans, recognized the justice of 
accepting interest on them because 
such interest is ultimately borne by 
the taxpayer. 





St. George’s Guild 

If any refutation of the charge of 
want of conformity of theory to prac- 
tice in Ruskin were needed it would be 
found in the Guild of St. George. 
This was originally an agricultural 
experiment, but so idealistic was its 
conception that even Carlyle thought 
it utterly absurd, and could not at 
first take 1t for anything more than a 
joke. Ruskin had the medieval guilds 
in view. “I shall endeavor,” he said 
(op. cit., Letter 79), ‘to persuade you 
to accept nearly every law of the old 
guilds.”” His attempt was to create an 
ideal State on the model of the Free 
Italian towns of the Middle Ages, and 
he spent a large amount of money in 
its foundation. In his insistence on a 
“back to the land” policy he almost 
anticipated the Catholic Land Move- 
ment. In forbidding the use of ma- 
chinery (on land belonging to the Guild) 
where the work could be done by hand, 
he was in tune with our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII, who at the Inter- 
national Congress of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues on April 14, 1939, said: “‘In 
this age of mechanization the human 
person becomes merely a more perfect 
tool in industrial production.’’ More- 
over, in his aim that every boy should 
learn a craft, it is clear that he in- 
tended that safeguard of the indi- 
vidual, as well as social character of 
private property on which Pope Pius 
XI was so insistent. “Of its very 
nature,” said the Pope (in ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno’’), “the true aim of all 
social activity should be to help 
individual members of the social 
body, but never to destroy or absorb 
them.” 

The Guild had a life of about twenty 
years. Ruskin even planned that it 
should have its own coinage, but how 
this was to be done without infringe- 
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ment of the coinage laws is not known. 
But though the experiment was an 
apparent failure, who shall say that it 
is not the hidden inspiration of other 
and larger movements, which, because 
their adherents have a more perfect 
understanding of their ideals, shall 


have a greater success? Ruskin’s 
inspiration was religious, but not 
specifically Christian. He exhorted 


his guildsmen to labor ‘‘not for wages, 
but for the love of God and man.” 
His ‘‘Creed of St. George’s Guild” in 
eight articles is admirable as far as it 
goes, but fails to grip because it lacks 
the sense of the supernatural. The 
first article begins: ‘I trust in the 
Living God, Father Almightly, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth, and of all things 
and creatures, visible and invisible.” 
For this, and for his anti-Catholic 
bias, his Calvinist upbringing was 
partly responsible. At times he was 
tortured by religious doubts, but never 
gave up belief in God. Like other 
great men of the Victorian age, 
Catholicism in spite of his prejudice 
had a certain attraction for him. How 
could it be otherwise? Abroad, he 
went to Catholic services; in Florence, 
at Santa Maria Novella he became 
persona grata with the priests. ‘He 
boasted that he was the only painter 
ever allowed the privilege of erecting 
a scaffolding over the high altar at 
Assisi from which to copy Giotto’s 
fresco of ‘The Marriage of Poverty and 
St. Francis’’’ (Ada Earland, ‘‘Ruskin 
and His Circle,’ London). He had a 
severe illness at Assisi in 1874, and in 
his delirium imagined he was a tertiary 
of St. Francis. In a preface to Fran- 


cesca Alexander’s book “‘Christ’s Folk 
in the Apennines,’ he paid tribute to 
the faith and virtue of the Italian 
peasantry, “‘living as in the presence of 
Christ, and under the instant teaching 


of His saints and apostles.” He re- 
marked in his ‘Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture’: “‘No man was ever more 
inclined than I, both by natural dis- 
position and by many ties of early 
association, to a sympathy with the 
principles and forms of the Romanist 
Church.” And in “Praterita,” he 
applauds the faith and devotion 
“which yet abides in all the mountain 
districts of Savoy, the Waldstetten, 
and the Tyrol.” 


Ruskin and ‘‘Romanism”’ 


Nevertheless, he has some hard 
things to say against “Romanism,” 
inspired by an alleged degradation of 
“Romanist” art. He invites Protes- 
tantism to restore true art, blind to 
the truth that has been well expressed 
by James Northcote, R.A., in his 
“Life of Titian’: ‘Nothing is more 
evident than that the Church of 
Rome alone has been the creator and 
sole nourisher of the art in its grandest 
aspect, from whom it has received all 
its dignity; and it has now been clearly 
proved for some ages past, how much 
a moral impossibility it is that this 
noble art, in its loftiest aims, should 
ever arrive at any degree of respect- 
ability in a Protestant country.” But 
it is to the credit of Ruskin, and a proof 
perhaps that his blindness was only 
temporary, that he deleted certain 
anti-Catholic passages from later edi- 
tions of his works, and admitted that 
Protestant bigotry had led him into 
errors. 

With his want of Catholic principles, 
it is not surprising that Ruskin was not 
entirely orthodox on the subject of 
marriage. In ‘Time and Tide,” he 
suggests that marriages should not 
be contracted without the permission 
of the State. Large families, he con- 
sidered, were undesirable. But on 
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education he was eminently sound. 
This, indeed, is to be expected, for it 
is in early training that the connection 
between art and economics is estab- 
lished. Teaching the child to be 
creative, accompanied by the instilling 
of religious motives, will inspire him 
with a horror of mass-production and 
a determination to reject a system 
which imposes it. Moreover, it will 
itself be in opposition to the mass-pro- 
duction of minds, which is essential to 
that same system: ‘You do not edu- 
cate a man by telling him what he 
knew not, but by making him what 
he was not” (‘“Munera Pulveris’’). 
Ruskin laid stress on the training of 
the powers of observation. Ina lecture 
on “The Relation of Art to Use,’’ he 
claims that there was more education 
in a certain “stream with its minnows 
than you could get out of a hundred 
pounds spent yearly in the parish 
schools.”” In the same lecture, he 
deplores that “‘almost the whole sys- 
tem and hope of modern life are 
founded on the notion that you may 
substitute mechanism for skill, photo- 
graph for picture, and cast-iron for 
sculpture.” In a subsequent lecture 


he calls his “an age without honest 
confidence enough in itself to carve a 
cherry-stone with an original fancy.” 

Ruskin warned the world against its 
attempt to conquer space and time. 
He pointed out that in essence they 
were unconquerable, ‘‘and besides did 
not want any sort of conquering; they 
wanted using.’’ The using of time is 
a lesson the world has yet to learn, but 
which it will have to learn unless it is to 
rush itself into lunacy. And it is a 
lesson it can only learn by looking 
back to the Middle Ages. Ruskin 
noted the piling up of armaments even 
in his day, and heard the thunder which 
even then heralded for him the storm. 
He reiterated his warnings, and offered 
the remedy. But warnings were un- 
heeded and remedy rejected. 

It is hardly likely that Ruskin knew 
of the Encyclicals. ‘Rerum Novarum” 
would have found him already feeble, 
and retired from active work. Wecan 
imagine how he would have revelled in 
them. We can imagine what he would 
have been to the Church’s cause had 
he been a Catholic. But we can go 
further. We can adapt him and use 
him in the Church's cause to-day. 








Taxing Mass Stipends or Offerings by Legacy 
By JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


One of our Federal taxing districts 
has made an attempt to lay a gift tax on 
a legacy left to a priest to say Masses 
for the repose of the testator’s soul 
or have such Masses said. This in- 
dicates that some of our civil authori- 
ties are not at all aware of the nature 
of Mass stipends and Mass legacies. 
Hence a consideration of this subject 
in the light of the queries formulated 
by a lawyer taking exception to the 
above attempt becomes highly con- 
temporary. For similar attempts are 
liable to be made elsewhere. The en- 
tire matter pertaining to Mass offer- 
ings is contained within Canons 824— 
844, inclusive. 

The very first of the Canons (824) 
gives the notion of Mass offerings, 
when it says that according to the 
received, approved and declared prac- 
tice of the Church any priest cele- 
brating and applying a Mass is 
entitled to accept an offering or 
stipend (eleemosynam seu stipendium). 

The following Canon (825) is meant 
to prevent possible abuses in Mass 
offerings. Therefore it forbids: (1) a 
priest to say Mass for the intention 
of a person who has not arranged for 
that Mass, and then keep the offering 
afterwards given for the Mass already 
said by anticipation; (2) to accept 
an offering for a Mass already due on 
another title, as a pastor accepting a 
stipend for the Sunday Mass that by 
law he must say for his flock; (3) to 
accept two offerings for the application 
of the one Mass—this in spite of the 
doctrine of most theologians who hold 


that the free fruits of the Mass are for 
the most part unlimited; (4) to accept 
one offering for the application of the 
Mass, another for the celebration, 
except where it is evident that one 
offering is for the celebration of the 
Mass without its application. 

The next Canon (826) defines the 
terms, stipendia manualia, stipendia ad 
instar manualium, et stipendia fundata. 
The first category of those offerings 
is pertinent to the scope of this dis- 
cussion. For stipends in hand are 
those which are offered by the faithful 
either out of their own devotion (veluti 
ad manum) or out of an obligation, 
even in perpetuity, imposed by a 
testator upon his heirs. 

Then comes Canon 827 forbidding 
all dickering or trafficking in Mass 
offerings (e.g., by collecting Mass 
stipends in one country where the 
offering is large and then sending them 
to be discharged to a country where 
the Mass offering is small and keeping 
the difference, or collecting Mass 
stipends on commission, etc.). 

The Canon which follows (828) en- 
joins that as many Masses be said as 
distinct offerings have been made, even 
in the event that those offerings were 
small. Creusen-Vermeersch (‘‘Epitome 
Juris Canonici,” 5th. ed., II, p. 67)— 
and their commentary on the Code is 
one of the best—cite Lehmkuhl as 
holding that, if a priest were to omit 
knowingly the discharge of only one 
Mass out of a hundred received from 
the same person, this negligence would 
not constitute a grievous sin; but 
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Creusen-Vermeersch point out that 
most theologians hold the contrary, 
saying that a priest could damn his 
soul eternally by wilfully not dis- 
charging one Mass out of a hundred 
received from the same person; that 
is, such omission would be as grievous 
as stealing from fifty to one hundred 
dollars from a rich person, or stealing 
a day’s wages from a working person. 

The next Canon (829) bears most 
directly on the question of Mass 
legacies. It reads that, if Mass offer- 
ings already accepted are lost without 
any fault on the part of the one 
burdened with the obligation of cele- 
brating the Masses arranged for, the 
obligation of discharging those offer- 
ings still persists. Hence, if a priest 
accepts $100 for Masses, and before he 
says those Masses (or before he turns 
over the money to some other priest 
in good standing to say them) he 
should lose that money through some 
accident such as fire or robbery, he is 
still as bound to discharge the obliga- 
tion as if he had the money still on 
hand or had spent it. So, the only 
discharge of the bilateral agreement 
in justice is to say the Masses, not to 
return the offerings in full. A single 
Mass accepted binds as gravely as to 
its discharge as does the restitution of 
an absolutely large amount of money 
taken from a rich person or a relatively 
large amount of money taken from an 
ordinary person (a day’s wages). Nor 
can the priest, according to Canon 
830, say fewer Masses for a sum of 
money left for Masses without the 
designation of the number of Masses 
desired, than that sum divided by the 
legal or customary Mass offering of 
the place of the person leaving the 
offering, unless the will of the donor 
has to be legitimately presumed to be 
otherwise. The offering for the or- 


dinary Mass in most places of the 
United States is still $1.00. 

Then as to the time within which 
Masses must be paid by those accept- 
ing Mass stipends, Canon 834 pre- 
scribes that, when the time is specified, 
the Masses must be said on the day 
arranged for absolutely; otherwise, 
the obligations are not discharged. 
But when no date is fixed, then urgent 
intentions are to be said as soon as 
possible within the limits of that 
urgency; and in keeping with the 
larger or smaller number of Masses. 
In other cases the Masses are to be said 
within a reasonable time in view of 
their number. However, if a person 
giving the Masses expressly leaves their 
discharge to the judgment of the priest, 
then the priest is free to follow his own 
convenience, saving the prescription 
of the following Canon 835. That 
Canon forbids any priest to accept 
more stipends or offerings to be said 
by himself than he can discharge within 
a year. Along this line the Church 
makes mandatory in Canon 837 that 
whosoever has in his possession Masses 
to be said by other priests must for- 
ward them as soon as possible, in- 
cluding those priests with Mass in- 
tentions given them to be said at their 
own convenience and not said within 
a year from the time received. The 
same Canon directs that priests ac- 
cepting these transferred stipends are 
to date the beginning of their obliga- 
tion from the day on which the stipends 
were received, unless there is an ex- 
pressed understanding to the contrary. 

Nor is the custodian or trustee of 
Mass stipends free to turn them over to 
other priests, unless these priests are 
positively known to be in good stand- 
ing, or are vouched for by their re- 
spective bishops; nor are custodians 
or trustees freed of their obligations 
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until these two things are certain: 
that the priest to whom the Mass 
offerings were sent has actually re- 
ceived them, and has expressed his 
willingness to say the stipulated Masses. 
Nor is a person transmitting such 
Masses at liberty to send less than their 
original offerings unless it is evident 
that the excess sum was given as a 
personal gift to the priest who re- 
ceived the Masses from the Mass donor 
himself. 

To the foregoing manifestations 
of the Church’s pertinent law on the 
liability of saying Masses, or having 
them said for the stipends accepted, 
let us add what the Church has pro- 
vided for in cognate Canons. Canon 
1506 declares that bishops in raising 
necessary diocesan revenue cannot tax 
any kind of Mass offerings; Canon 
1905 declares that Mass offerings are 
exempt from the law of prescription. 
Here let us cite Canon 1529 saying 
that the Church adopts the civil law 
of the country in questions as to con- 
tracts, payments, etc., in church 
matters except where that law con- 
travenes the divine law (that is, if 
local civil law were to say that good 
faith were not to run throughout the 
term fixed for prescription if it were 
had in the beginning), or unless some- 
thing different is prescribed by Canon 
Law as it is in the matter of prescrip- 
tion in Mass stipends, diocesan bound- 
aries once certainly established, and in 
a few other matters of purely ecclesi- 
astical contracts. Canon 1517, § 1, 
allows the local bishop, when revenues 
from a pious foundation are diminished 
through no fault of the administrator 
so that the original obligations cannot 
be carried out, to reduce, after hearing 
the interested parties, those obliga- 
tions in keeping with the new revenues. 
However, where there is a question of 





Mass foundations, those needed re- 
ductions are reserved exclusively to 
the Holy See. Here, though, we 
haven’t a given and an actual offering 
for a Mass; but we have an arrange- 
ment for Masses to be said annually; 
and for a stipulated offering coming 
from the annual returns of the founda- 
tion. But since these returns depend 
on economic contingencies, the num- 
ber is going to vary as the returns. 
But so exact is the Holy See in all 
matters pertaining to Mass stipends, 
that she reserves these necessary ad- 
justments to herself. 

Now let us proceed to answer the 
formal query that our civil lawyers 
have made on what is the nature of a 
legacy for Masses to a priest (or, 
indeed, to an executor of a will). 

The query is threefold: (1) Is the 
priest a bailee of the stipend until the 
Masses are said, as has been suggested 
by Woywod in his Commentary, or 
does he upon receipt of the stipend 
become absolutely entitled to the 
stipend? The foregoing observations 
on the Canons of the Code as to Mass 
obligations leave no room for the 
slightest doubt about a priest having 
no right whatsoever to Mass offerings 
or stipends until he himself has said 
the Masses corresponding to those 
offerings. 

(2) Is he a trustee of the funds for 
the purpose of applying the Masses, 
either through himself or through some 
other priest or priests? Absolutely; 
there is not the least reason in church 
law or in church practice to doubt 
this impression. So strong is the ob- 
ligation that, when a priest dies and 
there is a doubt as to whether he had 
discharged some of his recorded Mass 
intentions, the bishop is in the habit 
of asking the priests of the diocese to 
assume pro rata those obligations and 
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to offer those doubtfully discharged 
intentions with the proviso that, if the 
intentions have already been dis- 
charged, then the sacrificing priest 
wants the fruits of the Mass to be ap- 
plied to his own private intention, not 
an intention however for which he 
had received a stipend and which he 
has not already certainly discharged. 

(3) If he is not immediately en- 
titled to the fund, but only immedi- 
ately after the application of the Mass, 
does this doctrine find support in 
custom and usage recognized by the 
Church and is it therefore a part of the 
law of the Church? It finds full sup- 
port not only in the custom and usage 
of the Church but also in her strict 
prescriptions. 

To say that the priest is not the 
bailee of Mass offerings or stipends 
until those Masses are said, is to utter 
a contradiction. It is to say in one 
breath that the legacy is a pure gift; 
in another, that it is a most sacred 
kind of trust and that the priest gains 
title to the offerings as his own prop- 
erty only after he has himself said the 
Masses. Even when the offerings 
through no fault of his are lost or 
destroyed before he has had any use of 
them, he still has the same obligation 
to say the Masses as if the proffered 
money were still in his possession. 

Admittedly if a priest gets a legacy 
(say of $5000), and says in the course 
of years those Masses himself because 
such was requested by the testator, 
that money would be taxable as earned 
income unless exempt, as would cer- 
tainly be the Mass offerings of a 
Religious priest since he says Masses 
as a part of his corporate work, with 
the offerings going to the Order for 
individual and corporate support and 
the Order being exempt from taxation 
on the score of constituting a cor- 





poration operated exclusively for re- 
ligious purposes. Whether any case 
could be made for the exemption of 
Mass offerings actually said by secular 
priests and not turned over to other 
priests for their discharge, is apart al- 
together from the question at issue. 
I would say that such taxation by a 
non-Catholic or secular government 
would not be unfair because the 
Church expects only ad hominem, not 
Catholic, treatment from a non-Catho- 
lic government; she expects no more 
from such governments than that they 
be true to their own equitable prin- 
ciples. With the American Govern- 
ment in its Federal and State juris- 
dictions and its avowals and practices 
of absolute religious freedom, there 
might be a theoretical question of 
native tax exemption of Mass offer- 
ings discharged. This because the 
American system is dedicated to un- 
restricted religious freedom where that 
freedom is not patently against public 
morality and the rights of other in- 
dividuals and other groups. But to 
tax Mass offerings not yet discharged, 
even where they come by way of 
legacy, is like taxing income as earned 
in the factory or store and also as de- 
posited in the local bank, a bit of tax 
double-dealing and tax despotism 
never yet found in America—and let 
us trust never will be found in this 
country of ours. Nor will it while 
even a semblance obtains of traditional 
justice, equity, unexampled fairness, 
and an even-handed treatment of any 
and all minorities. Let us devoutly 
pray that what happened in the last 
days of Rome will never come to pass 
here, men tearing themselves away 
from the bosom of that land which 
nourished them in order to escape 
among strangers impoverishing and 
iniquitous taxation. 








Spirit and Characteristics of Advent 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


In the dark December days nature 
shows a sad and even harsh counte- 
nance. Day begins late and ends 
early; we live under the sway of night 
and gloom. Yet, these darksome days 
are lit up by a mysterious brightness, 
as a piece of silk shot with gold or 
purple. Though seemingly dead, na- 
ture is most intensely alive and is even 
now gathering up that vital energy 
which, within a few months, will enable 
her to burst into new life and fresh 
beauty. 

Advent consecrates and gladdens 
this still and tranquil season of nature’s 
life. By some writers this liturgical 
period is depicted as a kind of lesser 
Lent—a “winter Lent.’’ These writers 
stress what they call the penitential as- 
pect of the season. Asa matter of fact, 
Advent bears a character that differs 
profoundly from that of the period dur- 
ing which we prepare for Easter. The 
characteristics of a liturgical season 
can only be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of liturgical texts. Now, whereas 
in the offices of Lent there is constant 
reference to fasting and other peniten- 
tial practices, in the Advent Liturgy 
there is hardly a clear and definite allu- 
sion to fasting, except of course in the 
liturgical texts of the three Ember 
Days. Those days, however, are pro- 
fessedly penitential ones, and are not 
an observance peculiar to Advent. 
They merely happen to occur at this 
time of the year—exactly as, notwith- 
standing the Church is still rejoicing 
over the Resurrection and Ascension of 
her Lord and is indeed flushed with 


the added gladness of the Gift of the 
Holy Ghost, her children must keep 
three days of fast and abstinence 
within the octave of Pentecost owing 
to the summer Ember Days falling in 
that week. 

True, the liturgical color is the one 
associated with all occasions of pen- 
ance, and the Gloria is omitted at 
Mass. But barring these and a few 
other such-like details, the spirit of the 
Advent Liturgy is one of joyful expec- 
tation and anticipation. Now, antici- 
pation also is a joyful thing; often 
enough it yields intenser happiness 
than realization. 


Advent a Season of Preparation 


Advent is essentially a period of 
preparation for a great event or for a 
mysterious coming—adventus, that is, 
the mystical yet infinitely real and ac- 
tual birth of Our Saviour in the hearts 
of those who believe in Him. In former 
papers it has been stated time and 
again that it would be a most deplor- 
able mistake to look upon the festivals, 
or the sacred seasons, of the Church as 
mere commemorations of events long 
past and now utterly done with, and 
for that reason quite devoid of any 
power to influence the men of this age 
except in so far as the recollection of 
the past may be and even should be a 
guidance and an inspiration for the 
present generation. No, the Liturgy 
isnoempty pageant—it isa life. By it, 
as the years and the centuries roll 
along, Christ relives for the benefit of 
successive generations of believers 
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every one of the phases and mysteries 
of His career in time, though in a su- 
prasensible or mystical fashion. It is 
regrettable that, in order to describe 
the divine realities of this peculiar 
sphere, we have no other or better 
word than this word ‘‘mystical,’’ which 
to many is synonymous with mythical 
or imaginary. These self-styled prac- 
tical people relegate all such things to 
the realms of poetry or emotion, how- 
ever much they may grant that the 
emotions thus called forth are indeed 
holy and even capable of yielding defi- 
nite spiritual fruit. 

In the Collect of Christmas Day and 
in the secret Prayer of the Third Mass 
the Church speaks of a nova nativitas 
of Our Lord. By this somewhat diffi- 
cult expression Holy Church does not 
refer so much to the physical fact of 
Our Lord’s birth in time, at Bethlehem, 
as to the new life, the new order of 
things, the new policy that originated 
with His appearance in the world. Of 
this newness there is frequent speech 
in the writings of the New Testament: 
“If then any be in Christ a new crea- 
ture, the old things are passed away, 
behold all things are made new’”’ (II 
Cor., iii. 17). 


Christ and the Church 


Christ and the Church are indeed 
two definite realities; yet, in Pauline 
language they are not distinct or sepa- 
rate but constitute together a spiritual 
structure, or more properly a super- 
natural body of which Christ is the 
Head and to which He is an unfailing 
source of life and vital power. In Him, 
says St. Paul, we must “in all things 
grow up, who is the head, even Christ, 
from whom the whole body, being 
compacted and fitly joined together. . . 
maketh increase. . . unto the edifying 


of itself in charity” (Eph., iv. 15, 16). 

From these ideas we gather that in 
some wonderful way the mysteries of 
Christ are repeated, or experienced 
again and again in and by the Church 
—that is, His Body, which, for that 
reason, must needs react to every ac- 
tion, influence or impulse of the Head. 
In the mind of the Church as revealed 
by her Liturgy Christmas Day is both 
a memory and an actuality. It is a 
memory in that it records the historical 
fact of the birth of Jesus Christ in a 
cave scooped out of the hillside in a 
small city of the far-flung Empire of 
Rome. It is a present actuality be- 
cause the grace of Christmas is such 
that it brings about a fresh contact and 
interaction between Christ and the 
Christian, which is inadequately, yet 
intelligibly, described when we say 
that Christ is mystically born in our 
souls. : 

Assuredly, St. Paul must have meant 
something when he wrote the following 
amazing lines to the fisher-folk, the 
dockyard hands, the petty trades- 
people who formed the bulk of the 
worthy folk whom he styles ‘‘the saints 
who are at Ephesus.”” The Apostle 
prays that God would strengthen them 
by His Spirit with might unto the in- 
ward man, “‘that Christ may dwell by 
faith in your hearts. . . being rooted 
and founded in charity. . .that you may 
be filled unto all the fullness of God. . .”’ 
(Eph., iii. 16, 17, 19). 

By faith and charity—or, to use a 
simpler phrase, when we are in a state 
of grace—Christ dwells in our hearts. 
And the Apostle clearly hints at the 
mysteriousness of this indwelling, 
which makes it difficult for anyone to 
speak of it, or adequately to grasp it. 
“God,’’ says Paul, “is able to do all 
things more abundantly than we de- 
sire or understand” (ibid., 20). 
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The Expected of the Nations 


During thousands of years all that 
was best in Israel looked forward to 
the coming of the Messiah. In the 
famous first Responsory of Matins on 
the First Sunday of Advent we behold 
the Prophet shading his eyes, as it 
were, and straining them to the utmost, 
if so he might get a glimpse of Him for 
whom the world was waiting. Aspi- 
ciens a longe: that is all that even the 
best and holiest were allowed to do. 
They could only look, from afar off, 
for the first streaks of the dawn of the 
great day of the King Messiah. Even 
Abraham was granted no more than 
such a glimpse of Christ’s day, but it 
was enough to gladden his spirit. 
“Abraham your father rejoiced that 
he might see My day: he saw it and 
was glad” (John, viii. 56). How great 
is the privilege of us ‘upon whom have 
come the ends of the world’! Jesus 
Christ Himself pointed out our enor- 
mous advantages over those that have 
gone before us: “‘Blessed are the eyes 
that see the things which you see!” 
In days gone by “‘many prophets and 
kings have desired to see the things 
that you see and have not seen them, 
and to hear the things that you hear 
and have not heard them’’ (Luke, x. 
23, 24). 

It is quite impossible for us to realize 
adequately what a difference to our 
life in this world the fact of the Incar- 
nation makes. Our whole life, from 
the cradle to the grave, is lived in rela- 
tion to Christ—or, more accurately, 
in Christ—according to St. Paul’s ex- 
pression, repeated more than forty 
times in his Epistles. Life would in- 
deed be dull and puzzling were it not 
lit up by the brightness that radiates 
from Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Cal- 
vary. Nor is He who entered into this 
world of men upon Christmas Day a 


mere personage of history, though the 
greatest of them all. Christ is indeed 
of the past, yet so as to be equally in 
the present: He is yesterday, to-day 
and the same for evermore. His 
Eucharistic sacrifice prolongs Bethle- 
hem and Calvary until the end of time; 
His mysterious presence on the altar 
brings Him within reach of everyone 
who draws nigh, provided our eyes are 
enlightened by the splendor of faith. 
A living, quivering, quickening energy 
is for ever going out of Him to thrill 
the entire being of one who touches 
Him with the hand of confidence and 
love. Nor is He only without, though 
near; He is within. Every increase of 
the supernatural life is simply a new 
birth of Our Lord within us. By every 
fresh grace He extends and deepens 
His life-giving activity within our soul. 
In fact, we have it on the authority of 
St. Paul that supernatural life is noth- 
ing less than Christ’s birth and growth 
within the heart of man: ‘My little 
children of whom I am in labor again 
until Christ be formed in you’’ (Gal., 
iv. 19). This is far more forcible than 
that other comparison by which the 
Apostle endeavors to convey some 
idea of the truth and reality of mysti- 
cal facts: ‘“‘As many of you as have 
been baptized in Christ, have put on 
Christ’ (Gal., iii. 27). Christ is not 
merely all round us, as a well-fitting 
garment that envelops us in its folds: 
He lives in us, grows in us, attains 
maturity in us, for this is the purpose 
and final goal of the life that Christ 
gives us so that we come to a perfect 
manhood, ‘‘unto the measure of the 
age of the fullness of Christ” (Eph., iv. 
13). 


Spirit of the Liturgical Texts 


The ideas that have been developed 
here are certainly borne out by the 
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liturgical texts of the season. The 
spirit of Advent is a spirit of subdued, 
yet deep joy. It is not in the strict 
sense a penitential season. It was in 
the nature of things that Advent 
should become assimilated, in a meas- 
ure, to the austere period of Lent. 
Both periods are a preparation leading 
up toa glorious climax. Yet, there is a 
profound difference between Easter 
and Christmas as observed by the 
Church. From the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era Easter has been set apart as 
the day when solemn Baptism was ad- 
ministered. The catechumens, during 
a considerable period, were for the 
most part adults—converts from pa- 
ganism who must needs subject them- 
selves to certain restrictions in the 
matter of food and other forms of in- 
dulgence so as to cleanse themselves, 
by good works, from the sins and vices 
which many had probably been ad- 
dicted to. Moreover, it was quite nat- 
ural that the Church, as a body, should 
imitate the example of her Lord who 
had observed a fast of forty days. 
Nor was any season of the year more 
appropriate than the forty days pre- 
ceding Easter. We know that Passion- 
tide has been observed as early as the 
fourth century. This observance of the 
days of the Lord’s suffering and death 
was characterized by severe fasting. 
Soon it was felt that these days of 
penance ought to equal, if not in se- 
verity, at least in number the fast ob- 
served by Our Lord. Even before His 
coming Moses had fasted forty days, 
previous to receiving the Law from the 
hand of God; and before Elias was 
judged worthy only of a fleeting 
glimpse of God, he must likewise re- 
frain from food and drink during forty 
days. We may say that Lent, in its 
general lines, goes back to the very be- 
ginning and to the time when the 


Church first organized her liturgical 
year and formulated her official and 
public prayer. 


Origin of Advent 


It is otherwise with Advent. One of 
the first definite proofs of the institu- 
tion of such a liturgical season is found 
in the sixth century. This seems to 
show that Advent began in Gaul, for 
the texts referred to are found in the 
Acts of Councils held at Tours in 563 
and at Ma&con in 581. In that early 
age Advent, which included three days’ 
fast each week, lasted from Martinmas 
till Christmas. It is perhaps saying 
too much when we describe these 
pious practices, mostly of an ascetical 
or penitential character, as a liturgical 
institution. They seem to have been 
purely private observances, though 
officially recommended. 

But when Rome finally composed 
her Advent Liturgy, some of the direc- 
tions of the Council of Macon were re- 
tained, such as the use of purple vest- 
ments, the omission of the Gloria at 
Mass, and so forth. All this is the re- 
sult of a certain analogy between Ad- 
vent and Lent. In any case, the main 
features of the Liturgy of Advent were 
definitely fixed as early as the seventh 
century and certainly not later than 
the ninth. Many local churches intro- 
duced customs of their own, but the 
chief addition in the Roman Advent 
Liturgy was that of the great O’s. 
These glorious antiphons would suffice, 
by themselves alone, to give unsur- 
passed interest especially to the seven 
days immediately preceding Christ- 
mas. 


Chief Characteristic of Advent 


That the chief characteristic of Ad- 
vent is a spirit of joyful expectation 
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and anticipation is made quite clear 
by even a cursory examination of texts. 
The very terrors of the Last Day are 
described by Our Lord less with a view 
to striking horror into our hearts than 
causing us to look forward to the day 
of Christ’s glorification and the justi- 
fication of the ways of Providence. 
“‘When these things begin to come to 
pass, look up and lift your heads be- 
cause your redemption is at hand.” 
The Epistle of the First Sunday had 
already warned us that salvation is 
now nearer than when we first came to 
the faith. In the Introit of the Second 
Sunday the Liturgy speaks of the glori- 
ous voice of Him who comes to save— 
a voice we shall listen to in the joy of 
our hearts. In the Epistle St. Paul re- 
minds us that we are able to endure be- 
cause of the comfort to be derived from 
the Scriptures. The Third Sunday is 
wholly given up to holy joy. This 
Sunday, called Gaudete Sunday, is the 
counterpart of Mid-Lent or Leztare 
Sunday. Rose-colored vestments may 
be used. This custom is an extension 
of the practice of Lxtare Sunday. On 
that Sunday the Pope, when blessing 
the Golden Rose, was attired in vest- 
ments of the same hue as the rose, and 
thus it came about that in course of 
time Rome permitted the universal use 
of this color in her liturgical vestments. 
The Gospel of the Last Advent Sun- 
day ends on a most comforting prom- 


ise: videbit omnis caro salutare Dei. 
No words could adequately describe 
the sweet and intimate joy that fills 
our souls as we say the Office and Mass 
of Christmas Eve. In many ways the 
joy of that wonderful Vigil is almost 
greater than that experienced amid 
the splendors of the Midnight Mass, 
the reason being its very intimacy. 
We welcome the Redeemer with joy. 
The Liturgy puts on our lips the words 
of Moses on the eve of the day when 
God gave the manna to His people: 
“In the morning you shall see the 
glory of the Lord. . .”’ (Exod., xvi. 7). 
The Postcommunion is extraordinarily 
arresting. The memory of the na- 
tivity of the Son of God enables us to 
breathe: Da nobis. . .unigenitt Filit tui 
recensita nativilate respirare. Life, 
even the life of a priest, is so harassing! 
We are beset on all sides with cares, 
dangers, temptations. The priest, pre- 
cisely by reason of his priesthood, has 
many friends, but he has also many and 
bitter enemies. All the foes of God 
are his enemies. At this blessed season 
a respite is granted—we are able to 
breathe more freely—unigeniti Filii 
recensita nativitate respirare. 

Thus Advent is a season of subdued, 
but most sweet joy. We rejoice be- 
cause He is nigh who is the perennial 
source of gladness, because He is Him- 
self the very embodiment, so to speak, 
of Goodness, Beauty and Love. 





























The Scholar: 


a Warrior for Freedom 





By Joun A. O’Brien, PH.D. 


The acts of courage and daring which 
our soldiers are performing upon a 
hundred battlefields on land, sea and 
sky provoke our admiration and grati- 
tude. They occupy the center of the 
world’s stage. We come to think of 
courage and heroism in terms of 
martial achievements. It is well, 
however, for all of us, and for priests 
particularly, to remember that peace 
has its heroes as well as war. The 
organization of the post-war world to 
secure a lasting peace will be the work 
not of soldiers but of scholars. It is 
well for us to pause in the midst of the 
daily heralding of deeds of martial 
glory to reflect occasionally upon the 
courage of scholars, the true soldiers 
and heroes of peace. 

Courage, reverence and humility 
walk hand in hand. They constitute 
the trinity of lovely virtues which dis- 
tinguish the soldier in the kingdom of 
the mind who goes forth like Beowulf 
to slay the dragons of ignorance and 
superstition. 

Most of my life has been spent in 
close association with scientists at 
great universities in America and in 
Europe. I have yet to meet a first- 
class scientist in whose character the 
disinterested search for truth was not 
accompanied by the spirit of reverence 
and humility. I had the honor of con- 


ferring the Cardinal Newman Award 
upon two of the outstanding winners 
of the Nobel Prize—Dr. Alexis Carrel 
for his discoveries in medicine, and 
Robert Andrews Millikan for his dis- 
coveries in nuclear physics. 
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Honors have come to them from 
many countries. But they have not 
lessened the sense of reverence and 
humility which characterize the writ- 
ings, the speech and the attitude of 
these two men. A close-up of them 
only enhanced my admiration of their 
simplicity and humility. With tireless 
courage they search for the finger writ- 
ing of God’s laws in the world of the 
infinitesimally small and in that of the 
well-nigh infinitely large. 

Back of the achievements of all true 
scientists is the story of unflagging in- 
dustry. Does that involve courage? 
Try it. You will find discipline of a 
high order, self-control that no words 
can adequately describe, and a patience 
that never wears out, in the ceaseless 
application of the mind in the quest for 
truth. Often it proves elusive and 
seems to lead only to will-of-the-wisps. 
There are tantalizing delays which 
must be endured, puzzles which rack 
and torture the brain, frustrations 
which bite into the marrow of one’s 
soul and challenge one’s mettle. The 
courageous soul fights on, however, 
conscious that all he can put forth is 
his best, and is willing to leave the out- 
come to God and the future to decide. 

Work of that unstinting character, 
poured out to the overflowing, is the 
badge of courage and the hallmark of 
nobility. No one has proclaimed the 
gospel of work with greater vigor or 
persistence than Thomas Carlyle. 
“Hang your sensibilities,’ he thun- 
dered, ‘‘stop your snivelling com- 
plaints, and your equally snivelling 
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raptures! Leave off your emotional 
tomfoolery, and get to WORK like 
men!” 

They do not know at the start, and 
all their life they can never tell, whether 
as a result of their work a new truth, 
like a new planet, will burst upon their 
ken. In spite of their ignorance of the 
objective outcome, however, they carry 
on to the end. ‘The true courage of 
ignorance,” observes William Lyon 
Phelps, ‘‘is the courage that faces the 
unknown outcome with serenity. As 
has been well said, a calm mind is a 
victorious mind. And even if the re- 
sult should be defeat in the practical 
undertaking, there remains always one 
victory—the victory over oneself.’’! 


Francis Parkman 


The goal of intellectual achieve- 
ments is always reached by the long 
road of labor. But sometimes that 
road is cluttered with the obstacles of 
physical disabilities and _ ill-health 
which make the going all the harder. 
Only intellectual courage of a high 
order can surmount such a combina- 
tion of obstacles and convert them into 
stepping stones to great achievements. 

Francis Parkman is a case in point. 
Even as a boy, his health was so deli- 
cate that he was obliged to spend 
several years living out-of-doors at his 
grandfather’s country estate. His fre- 
quent journeys into the wilderness en- 
gendered a fascination for the forest 
and helped to decide his life-work. 
This was to be the history of the 
American conflict between France and 
Great Britain—a conflict which took 
place to a great extent in the wilder- 
ness of the New World. This theme, 
he observes, would enable him to 


1“The Courage of Ignorance” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York City), p. 59. 


write ‘‘the history of the American 
forest; for this was the light in which I 
regarded it. My theme fascinated me, 
and I was haunted with wilderness 
images day and night.” 

Before he could complete his studies 
at Harvard, however, his health broke. 
After a slow convalescence, he re- 
sumed his studies and graduated with 
honors. To prepare himself properly 
for his self-appointed task of writing 
about the wilderness in its gloom and 
vastness, as well as about its dusky 
warriors of the Stone Age, Parkman 
lived among them. He shared their 
hardships and endured their rude and 
primitive life for many months. 

When he began writing ‘““The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,’’ he experienced 
another relapse. He suffered from 
nervous exhauston, aggravated by eye 
trouble which made it impossible for 
him to keep his eyes open except in a 
dark room. This twofold obstacle 
would seem sufficient to write finis 
upon his undertaking, foredooming it 
to failure. But Parkman refused to 
quit. Against these terrific handicaps 
he struggled with characteristic cour- 
age and fortitude. He invented an 
apparatus which so supported his 
hand that he could write legibly with 
closed eyes. While books and docu- 
ments were read aloud to him, he 
made notes while his eyes were shut, 
and mastered the material with re- 
markable accuracy. So weak was he, 
however, that he was only able to 
work for half an hour. Under these 
circumstances his rate of composition 
for a long time averaged scarcely six 
lines a day. Under such appalling 
difficulties emerged his superb _his- 
torical monograph in 1851. It was a 
splendid pioneer work. The American 
public, however, was not yet suffi- 
ciently interested in such an historical 
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theme to give it the reception which it 
deserved. 


No Surrender 


Undeterred by this inhospitable 
reception, Parkman courageously 
launched himself upon his great work, 
“France and England in the New 
World.”” This monumental work im- 
posed upon his feeble strength and still 
feebler eyesight the labor of tracing, 
collecting, arranging and digesting an 
enormous mass of incongruous ma- 
terial, scattered on both sides of the 
Atlantic. To make matters worse, a 
large portion of this material was in 
handwriting, some of it scarcely legi- 
ble. It required years of tedious ex- 
ploration, meticulous copying and ar- 
ranging. Several journeys to Europe 
were necessary to locate all the rele- 
vant data. Yet, Parkman completed 
his task with a thoroughness approach- 
ing finality. 

In 1865 the first volume of his monu- 
mental work appeared under the title, 
“Pioneers of France in the New 
World.” For twenty-seven more years 
Parkman stuck with Spartan fortitude 
at his task until the final volume ap- 
peared. His volumes, ‘‘The Jesuits 
in North America,” ‘‘La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West,” and 
“A Half Century of Conflict’’ are 
monuments not only of scholarship but 
also of courage that never surrenders. 
They disclose the many-sided strug- 
gle between the two great European 
powers for dominance in the New 
World, and afford an authentic pic- 
ture of the American forest and its 
Redmen. To the reader who under- 
stands the circumstances under which 
the material was gathered and the 
books were written, they are not less 
interesting and significant as revela- 
tions of the power of the human will to 


drive ahead in the face of overwhelm- 
ing obstacles and to refuse to quit till 
the goal has been achieved. 

His career is a superb illustration of 
the French critic’s definition of a 
great life—a thought conceived in 
youth and carried by an indomitable 
will to complete realization in later 
years. 


Michelangelo 


The struggle to achieve beauty in 
sculpture and in painting calls for in- 
tellectual courage which finds expres- 
sion in infinite pains. To compel the 
hard marble to respond to the sculp- 
tor’s concepts of grace of outline and 
symmetry of figure challenges his 
patience and fortitude. To imprison 
upon the canvas visions of beauty and 
shades of light and color never seen be- 
fore upon land or sea demands a con- 
centration of attention and an appli- 
cation which tax the strength and the 
stamina of the artist. Beauty is the 
supreme achievement of art. It is 
the combined product of inspiration 
and perspiration. The higher the de- 
gree of beauty, the greater the mental 
travail. Commanding one of the most 
finished styles among the writers of 
English prose, Cardinal Newman ac- 
knowledged that every book he wrote 
cost him enormous effort and pain— 
like the travail of childbirth. 

The visitor to Rome stands in ad- 
miration before the great painting of 
Michelangelo, depicting the story of 
Genesis from the Creation to the Flood, 
which adorns the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. In it there are hundreds of 
figures, prophets and sibyls dreaming 
of the new dispensation to come. This 
vast array of figures reaches its climax 
in the forefathers of Christ. The de- 
lineation of the human form and face 
reflects the powers of Michelangelo at 
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their best. Attitudes of unmatched 
variety and grandeur, countenances of 
unrivalled expressiveness and power, 
meet the eye wherever it turns. 

Does the spectator ever stop to con- 
sider the circumstances under which 
the painting was executed and the ex- 
tent of labor involved? After working 
out a sketch of the vast scene, the 
master summoned a number of assis- 
tant painters from Florence. Unable to 
interpret Michelangelo’s designs in 
fresco with sufficient freedom or with 
satisfactory uniformity, they were dis- 
missed. The master then came to 
grips with the gigantic task—alone! 
On his back for four and a half years, 
he toiled on the vast pageant. Hidden 
in his lonely scaffolding the great 
Florentine labored with courage and 
unwearying patience to mirror in form 
and color the vision that haunted his 
mind day and night. The result is a 
masterpiece that belongs to the ages. 

Some twenty years later Michel- 
angelo was summoned by Pope Cle- 
ment to paint the great end wall above 
the altar in the Sistine Chapel. The 
master was in his sixtieth year when he 
began anew to fling the fury of his 
towering genius into the portrayal of 
The Last Judgment. Here was a theme 
that stirred the soul of the gifted 
painter to its very depths. The 
spiritual heir of Dante, with the vivid 
faith of the Middle Ages lighting up 
every corner of the mighty drama, the 
genius of the great Florentine was 
kindled into incandescence as the fig- 
ures of pope, cardinal, priest, merchant, 
prince, pauper and all the other types 
of mankind appear for weal or woe at 
the Great Assizes. God, he knew, was 
no respecter of person or place, and he 
depicts stern justice falling like 
thunderbolts upon the heads of the 
mighty in Church and State. 


For seven years he labored upon his 
stirring drama. When finally the 
brush dropped from his exhausted 
hand, he looked up at the master- 
piece that was destined to become the 
most famous single painting in the 
world. Like his previous works, this 
too was executed in answer to impera- 
tive demands, and in the face of 
Michelangelo's own conviction that 
sculpture and not painting was the 
field of his greatest power. Courage, 
grit, stamina and pluck are mirrored in 
that immortal painting not less clearly 
than the grandeur and power of a great 
genius. 

As I gazed in rapt admiration at the 
mighty painting, there came to my 
mind the words of J. M. Barrie: 
“Sometimes beauty boils over and 
then spirits are abroad.’ For the 
spectator can feel and almost see the 
spirits of the other world as they 
hasten to and fro, in the execution of 
the divine decrees of judgment, con- 
signing some to the joys of heaven, 
and others alas! to the nether world. 
The great poetry of Dante, with its 
vivid imagery of heaven and of hell, 
had been flung by the fury of the 
Florentine’s genius into a symphony 
of vivid color that not only gripped 
one’s eyes but filled one’s ears and 
made one’s heart echo with the music 
of mighty issues that stretched from 
time into the dim regions of eternity. 

O. Henry tells of a girl living alone 
in a big city. In time of temptation, 
she found her courage mounting as she 
looked at the picture of the doughty 
Kitchener and thought of the foes he 
faced with never a thought of sur- 
render. The person engaged in schol- 
arly work, who finds his courage 
faltering, will find it mounting too as 
he thinks of the mighty Florentine 
sticking at his post of duty till the last 
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stroke is painted and the last light 
touch of the chisel falls caressingly 
upon the sculptured stone. 


A Warrior for Freedom 


Achieving world eminence in sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, and dis- 
tinction in poetry, working away until 
his death on the threshold of his 
ninetieth birthday, Michelangelo has 
written an epic of courage in the annals 
of art. In the orchestration of the 
powers of his gifted mind, one catches 
ever and anon the overtones from the 
iron chord of courage vibrating in his 
soul. His sculptured figures, David 
and Moses, not less than the painting 
of the scenes from Genesis and The 
Last Judgment, are monuments of in- 
tellectual courage that mobilized all 
the latent powers of his nature till they 
reached the full torrent of his towering 
genius which flung open the doors of 
beauty in painting and in sculpture for 
all the world to gaze upon and admire. 
In burning up his genius in unremitting 
labor, he has become a torch for all 
mankind. His philosophy of life may 
be thus epitomized: 


Heaven doeth with us as we 
with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves. 


The warfare which the scholar must 
wage is against the ignorance, in- 
tolerance and stupidity of man. That 
is a war which knows no ending. It is 
waged for the most part in the lonely 
solitude of the thinker’s cell. Upon his 
banner might well be inscribed the 
words which expressed the guiding 


principle of Thomas Jefferson’s life, 
as they do of every scholar: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 

Human nature shrinks from loneli- 
ness. But without solitude, the depth 
of thought which marks a true scholar 
is seldom, if ever, achieved. Courage is 
required to face that black gulf of iso- 
lation, day afterday. ‘‘Only when you 
have worked alone,’’ observed the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “‘when 
you have felt around you a black gulf of 
solitude more isolating than that which 
surrounds the dying man, and in 
hope and in despair have trusted to 
your own unshaken will—then only 
will you have achieved. Thus only 
can you gain the secret isolated joy 
of the thinker, who knows that, a 
hundred years after he is dead and for- 
gotten, men who never heard of him 
will be moving to the measure of his 
thought—the subtle rapture of a post- 
poned power, which the world knows 
not because it has no external trap- 
pings, but which to his prophetic vision 
is more real than that which commands 
an army.” Behind every discovery in 
science and the achievement of every 
masterpiece in literature and in art 
is the story of intellectual courage 
which scorned rest or compromise till 
the truth was emancipated or beauty 
was enthroned before the eyes of men. 
The courage of the scholar stamps him 
as a true soldier carrying on an endless 
war against superstitions, stupidity 
and ignorance which strangle the most 
basic of all freedoms—freedom of the 
mind. 








Providentissimus Deus 
By JouN J. CoL.ins, S.J. 


Fifty years ago this month Pope Leo 
XIII published his epochal Encyclical, 
Providentissimus Deus, a document so 
far-reaching in its effects upon the field 
of Sacred Scripture that we can well 
pause at this time to reconsider his 
words. As a rereading of Leo’s letter 
always brings greater realization of its 
depth of thought and warmth of devo- 
tion, my desire is to set forth briefly the 
content of the Holy Father’s pro- 
nouncement, adding a few lines about 
the causes for the Encyclical and the 
results it produced. 

At the end of the last century 
“higher criticism’ was glorying that it 
had triumphantly convicted the Bible 
of numerous errors, and some Catholic 
scholars unwarily accepted the critics’ 
statement, and sought to reconcile 
error with inspiration and revelation. 
Of these Catholics some claimed that 
not all the parts of the Bible were in- 
spired, and error could exist in the un- 
inspired portions. Others posited dif- 
ferent degrees of inspiration, the low- 
est of which would not exclude error, 
while others distinguished between 
revelation and inspiration, the latter 
according to them not guaranteeing in- 
errancy. In his Encyclical the Pope 
takes occasion to reject these false 
doctrines, while giving his principal at- 
tention to the rationalists.' 


The Church’s Solicitude for the Bible” 
The Holy Father begins by stating 


A. C. Cotter, S.J., “The Antecedents of 
Providentissimus Deus,” in Catholic Biblical 
eye V (April, 1943), p: pp. 115-124. 

Murphy, O.P., “‘The Teachings of 
Previdoaiiotnte Deus,”’ ibid., pp. 125-140. 


that his purpose is to promote the 
study of Sacred Scripture and to de- 
fend it against attacks of the wicked 
and the imprudent novelties of the un- 
wary. 

After showing the benefit of the 
Word of God for all Catholics and in 
particular for the preacher, he appeals 
to history as proof that in all ages the 
Church has vigorously furthered the 
study of the Bible. Two periods were 
of outstanding glory, the golden age 
of the Fathers and the century follow- 
ing the Council of Trent. 


Present Adversaries 


Next the Holy Father proceeds to 
outline the program for scriptural 
studies. But as a preliminary he de- 
scribes the adversaries we now face. 


“‘Now we have to meet the Ra- 
tionalists, true children and heirs of 
the older heretics. ... They deny 
that there is any such thing as reve- 
lation or inspiration, or Holy Scrip- 
ture at all; they see, instead, only 
the forgeries and the falsehoods of 
men; they set down the Scripture 
narratives as stupid fables and lying 
stories; the prophecies and the 
oracles of God are to them either 
predictions made up after the event 
or forecasts formed by the light of 
nature; the miracles and the won- 
ders of God’s power are not what 
they are said to be, but the startling 
effects of natural law, or else mere 
tricks and myths; and the apostolic 
Gospels and writings are not the 
work of the Apostles at all.’’* 


* The citations are taken in sequence from 
the translation of the Encyclical published by 
the Catholic Biblical Association. 
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These errors they present as neces- 
sary conclusions “‘of a certain newly 
invented ‘free science,’ a science, how- 
ever, which is so far from final that 
they are perpetually modifying and 
supplementing it.’’ And these doc- 
trines are proclaimed by some men 
calling themselves theologians and 
Christians. And this poison of error is 
disseminated widely even among the 
common people. ‘They diffuse their 
deadly poison by means of books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers; they 
spread it by addresses and by conver- 
sation; they are found everywhere; 
and they are in possession of numerous 
schools, taken by violence from the 
Church, in which, by ridicule and 
scurrilous jesting, they pervert the 
credulous and unformed minds of the 
young to the contempt of Holy 
Scripture.”’ 

The indignation and zeal of the Pon- 
tiff break forth in the words: ‘‘Should 
not these things, Venerable Brethren, 
stir up and set on fire the heart of 
every pastor, so that to this ‘so-called 
knowledge’ may be opposed the ancient 
and true science which the Church, 
through the Apostles, has received from 
Christ, and that Holy Scripture may 
find the champions that are needed in 
so momentous a battle?”’ 


Program of Studies 


The first measure which the Holy 
Father advises is the careful selection 
of fitting men as professors of Scripture 
and the proper training of future pro- 
fessors. Next he outlines the program 
for their teaching in the seminaries. 
The first study is that of Introduction, 
“by which the student is taught how to 
prove the integrity and authority of 
the Bible, how to investigate and as- 
certain its true sense, and how to meet 
and refute objections.’’ After that 


comes interpretation in which ‘the 
more our adversaries contend to the 
contrary, so much the more solici- 
tously should we adhere to the re- 
ceived and approved canons of inter- 
pretation.” 


Human learning of itself, however, 
does not suffice for the understanding 
of the Word of God. 


“It must be recognized that the 
sacred writings are wrapt in a certain 
religious obscurity, and that no one 
can enter into their interior without 
a guide, God so disposing, as the 
holy Fathers commonly teach, in 
order that men may investigate 
them with greater ardor and earnest- 
ness, and that what is attained with 
difficulty may sink more deeply into 
the mind and heart, and, most of all, 
that they may understand that God 
has delivered the Holy Scripture to 
the Church, and that in reading and 
making use of His Word, they must 
follow the Church as their guide and 
their teacher.”’ 


It is the teaching of the Fathers and 
the Council of the Vatican and of 
Trent that ‘in things of faith and 
morals, belonging to the building up 
of Christian doctrine, that is to be 
considered the true sense of Holy 
Scripture, which has been held and is 
held by our Holy Mother the Church, 
whose place it is to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; and, therefore, that it is per- 
mitted to no one to interpret Holy 
Scripture against such sense or also 
against the unanimous agreement of 
the Fathers.” 

As a consequence, the professor of 
Holy Scripture should be well ac- 
quainted with the whole course of 
theology and the Fathers and Doctors 
and eminent commentators. Of high- 
est authority are the Fathers whenever 
they all interpret in one and the same 
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manner any text of the Bible as per- 
taining to the doctrine of faith and 
morals. Even when they treat of 
these matters in their capacity of 
private Doctors, their opinion is of 
very great weight, God having be- 
stowed upon them more abundant 
light. The Pope then indicates the 
relation of Scripture to theology, 
namely, that Scripture should be the 
soul of theology. On the other hand, 
the best preparation for the study 
of the Bible is a thorough grounding in 
philosophy and theology under the 
guidance of St. Thomas. 

That the Bible may maintain its full 
authority there is need of the living 
and proper magisterium of the Church. 
The very existence and fruitfulness of 
the Church are a proof of her divine 
origin. But the infallible magisterium 
rests also on Holy Scripture, so that 
“the first thing to be done is to vindi- 
cate the trustworthiness of the sacred 
records, at least as human documents, 
from which can be clearly proved, as 
from primitive and authentic testi- 
mony, the divinity and mission of 
Christ our Lord, the institution of a 
hierarchical Church, and the primacy 
of Peter and his successors.”’ 


The Defense of the Bible 


Now Pope Leo turns to the means of 
defending the Bible against its modern 
adversaries. The following means are 
suggested. First, more Catholics 
should become eminent in Oriental 
languages. Secondly, Catholic schol- 
ars should become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the art of true criti- 
cism. For there “has arisen, to the 


‘ A later paragraph gives more information 
about the authority of the Fathers: ‘‘The 


unshrinking defense of the Holy Scripture, 
however, does not require that we should 
equally uphold all the opinions which each of 
the Fathers or the more recent interpreters 


great detriment of religion, an inept 
method, dignified by the name of the 
‘higher criticism,’ which pretends to 
judge of the origin, integrity, and au- 
thority of each book from internal in- 
dications alone. It is clear, on the 
other hand, that in historical questions, 
such as the origin and the handing 
down of writings, the witness of history 
is of primary importance, and that 
historical investigation should be made 
with the utmost care; and that in this 
matter internal evidence is seldom of 
great value, except as confirmation. 
To look upon it in any other light will 
be to open the door to many evil con- 
sequences.” 

Thirdly, another group of adver- 
saries abuse their knowledge of physi- 
cal science to accuse the sacred books 
oferror. Now, between the theologian 
and the scientist there can be no con- 
flict, provided that each keeps within 
his own limits. But we should re- 
member that the sacred writers 


“did not seek to penetrate the 
secrets of nature, but rather de- 
scribed and dealt with things in 
more or less figurative language, or 
in terms which were commonly used 
at the time, and which in many in- 
stances are daily used at this day, 
even by the most eminent men of 
science. Ordinary speech primarily 
and properly describes what comes 
under the senses; and somewhat in 
the same way the sacred writers— 
as the Angelic Doctor also reminds 


have put forth in explaining it; for it may be 
that, in commenting on passages where 
physical matters occur, they have sometimes 
expressed the ideas of their own times, and 
thus made statements which in these days 
have been abandoned as incorrect. Hence, 
in their interpretations, we must carefully 
note what they lay down as belonging to 
faith, or as intimately connected with faith— 
what they are unanimous in. For ‘in those 
things which do not come under the obliga- 
tion of faith, the saints were at liberty to hold 
divergent opinions, just as we ourselves are,”’ 
according to the saying of St. Thomas.” 
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us—‘went by what sensibly ap- 
peared,’ or put down what God, 
speaking to men, signified, in the 
way men could understand and were 
accustomed to.”’ 


Where previous opinions about phys- 
ical matters have been proved un- 
sound, they should be abandoned, but 
caution must be taken that the ‘‘facts”’ 
of science are really facts. ‘The 
Catholic interpreter, although he 
should show that those facts of natural 
science which investigators affirm to be 
now quite certain are not contrary to 
the Scripture rightly explained, must, 
nevertheless, always bear in mind 
that much which has been held and 
proved as certain has afterwards been 
called in question and rejected.”’ 

The fourth means of defending the 
Bible is by the application of these 
principles to cognate sciences and espe- 
cially to history. Unfortunately some 
seek in ancient documents and customs 
only material to attack the Bible, while 
others are ready to give credence to 
any profane book without hesitation, 
but on the least pretext doubt the 
credibility of the Bible. 


False and True Concepts of Inspiration 

Now comes the very heart of the 
Encyclical, the condemnation of false 
concepts of inspiration and the defense 
of the true concept. Some have 
sought to save the Bible by principles 
which would destroy it. 


“It is absolutely wrong and for- 
bidden either to narrow inspiration 
to certain parts only of Holy Scrip- 
ture or to admit that the sacred 
writer has erred. As to the system 
of those who, in order to rid them- 
selves of these difficulties, do not 
hesitate to concede that divine 
inspiration regards the things of 
faith and morals, and nothing be- 
yond, because (as they wrongly 
think) in a question of the truth or 


falsehood of a passage we should 
consider not so much what God has 
said as the reason and purpose which 
He had in mind in saying it—this 
system cannot be tolerated. For all 
the books which the Church re- 
ceives as sacred and canonical are 
written wholly and entirely, with all 
their parts, at the dictation of the 
Holy Ghost; and so far is it from 
being possible that any error can 
coéxist with inspiration, that in- 
spiration not only is incompatible 
with error, but excludes and rejects 
it as absolutely and necessarily as it 
is impossible that God Himself, the 
supreme Truth, can utter that which 
is not true.” 


This has always been the ancient 
faith of the Church, defined in Florence 
and Trent and expressly proposed in 
the Vatican. This too has been the 
conviction of the Fathers who in 
meeting objections always supposed 
there could be no error in the sacred 
writings. “If in these books,” says 
St. Augustine, ‘I meet anything which 
seems contrary to truth, I shall not 
hesitate to conclude either that the 
text is faulty, or that the translator 
has not expressed the meaning, or that 
I myself do not understand.” 


Appeal to Scholars in Other Fields 


The full and perfect defense of the 
Bible requires the codperation of 
Catholics distinguished in various fields 
of knowledge. They by their reputa- 
tion can contribute to the prestige of 
the truth and silence the tongues of 
those who assert that faith is the enemy 
of science. 


Summary of Principles of Letter 
Scholars should keep steadfastly in 
mind the principles laid down in this 
Letter. God the Creator and Ruler of 


all things is also the Author of the 
Scriptures. Consequently, nothing can 
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be proved either by physical science or 
archeology which can really contra- 
dict the Scriptures. If apparent con- 
tradictions arise, the scientific argu- 
ments should be carefully weighed, and 
theologians and commentators should 
see what is the true or most probable 
meaning of the passage in discussion. 
If the difficulty remains, the effort to 
clarify the matter should be continued. 


“Truth cannot contradict truth, 
and we may be sure that some mis- 
take has been made either in the in- 
terpretation of the sacred words or 
in the polemic discussion itself; 
and if no such mistake can be de- 
tected, we must then suspend judg- 
ment for the time being. 

“‘There have been objections with- 
out number perseveringly directed 
against the Scripture for many a 
long year, which have been proved 
to be futile and are now never heard 
of; and not unfrequently interpre- 
tations have been placed on certain 
passages of Scripture (not belonging 
to the rule of faith or morals) which 
have been rectified by more careful 
investigations. As time goes on, 
mistaken views die and disappear; 
but truth remaineth and groweth 
stronger forever and ever.”’ 


A Mistaken Interpretation of the 
Encyclical 

Above I have given a résumé of 
Pope Leo’s Encyclical. One of its 
sentences was wrongly interpreted by 
some Catholics. The Holy Father 
had said, speaking of the principles 
which refer to natural sciences: ‘The 
principles here laid down will apply to 
cognate sciences, and especially to his- 
tory.”’ From this statement the con- 
clusion was drawn that the historical 
parts of Scripture might have only 
relative truth, that ‘‘precisely as the 
sacred writers spoke of physical things 
according to appearances, so, too, 


while ignorant of the facts, they nar- 


rated them in accordance with general 
opinion or even on baseless evi- 
dence... .”’ 

Benedict XV in his Encyclical on St. 
Jerome published in 1920 indignantly 
rejected this interpretation. 


“Such views are clearly false, and 
constitute a calumny on our prede- 
cessor. After all, what analogy is 
there between physics and history? 
For whereas physics are concerned 
with ‘sensible appearances’ and must 
consequently square with phe- 
nomena, history, on the contrary, 
must square with facts, since his- 
tory is the written account of 
events as they actually occurred. 
If we were to accept such views, 
how could we maintain the truth in- 
sisted on throughout Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical—az., that the sacred 
narrative is absolutely free from er- 
ror.’”® 


Results of the Encyclical® 


Of the results of Leo’s great En- 
cyclical I wish to point out only three. 
The first was that it marked the be- 
ginning of a series of ecclesiastical 
pronouncements on the Bible.’ Pope 
Leo himself inaugurated the Biblical 
Commission to safeguard the sacred 
text, and the Encyclical of Pius X on 
Modernism and of Benedict XV on St. 
Jerome are in the same spirit of Leo. 


5J. E. Steinmueller, “A Companion to 
Scripture Studies,’’ I (1941), p. 437. 

6S. J. Hartdegen, O.F.M., ‘“‘The Influence 
of Providentissimus Deus,”’ in Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, V (April, 1943), pp. 141-159. 

7“Until the appearance of the Encyclical 
some Catholic authors admitted material 
error inthe Bible.... Though the teaching 
of Leo quoted above seemed certainly to con- 
demn their position, nevertheless they strove 
to reconcile their liberty with the restrictions 
of the Encyclical by means of various theories 
such as that of ‘religious and profane ele- 
ments,’ ‘historical appearances,’ ‘literary 
forms’ and ‘implicit citations.’ How clearly 
these systems were at variance with the 
teaching of the Church is manifest both from 
Providentissimus Deus and from subsequent 
— decisions” (Hartdegen, ibid., p 
150). 
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Secondly, the program of studies he 
formulated is the prescribed training in 
biblical science for all who aspire to 
the priesthood. And the now flourish- 
ing schools for training scriptural pro- 
fessors are in accord with Leo’s mind. 
In fact, shortly before his death he dis- 
cussed with Pére Lagrange, O.P., plans 
for the foundation of a Pontifical 
Biblical Institute. 

Thirdly, at least partially due to 
Pope Leo is the appearance of so many 
Catholics outstanding in Scripture and 
allied fields of knowledge. The list of 
eminent names and their works can be 
read with pride in the articles on the 
Encyclical written by Fr. Hartdegen 
for the April number of the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly and by Fr. Sutcliffe 
in the August number of the Clergy 
Review. So brilliant has been this 
epoch that one might be tempted to 
rank it as one of the three great periods 


of scriptural studies in the Church. At 
any rate, there would seem little doubt 
that recent scholarship has surpassed 
that of the two preceding centuries. 
In closing, I may refer to one result 
which Pope Leo would wish all to ob- 
tain from his Encyclical, namely, the 
love and profit derived from the word 
of God. Let me quote his words: 
“Finally, We admonish, with paternal 
love, all students and ministers of the 
Church always to approach the sacred 
writings with reverence and piety .... 
In this way the intelligence . . . will 
acquire a marvellous facility . . . in 
gathering and using for eternal salva- 
tion all that is valuable and precious; 
whilst, at the same time, the heart will 
grow warm, and will strive, with ardent 
longing, to advance in virtue and in 
divine love. ‘Blessed are they who 
examine His testimonies; they shall 
seek Him with their whole heart.’ ”’ 





A Continuous Survey of a Highly Mobile 
Urban Parish 


By Leo SWEENEY, C.M. 


II. Other Signs of Parish Disorganization 


The first instalment of this Survey, 
published in the October number of the 
REVIEw, concluded with the considera- 
tion of only some of the indices of 
parish disorganization as found in the 
collected data. There are others. All 
of the signs of parish disorganization 
are not of the same nature. A number 
are delinquencies in religious perform- 
ance, others in moral performance. 
Besides, there are certain indices not 
properly placed in either class, such as 
the decline of the home as a place of 
frequent family assembly, recreation 
and hospitality. Of the same nature 
is the decline of the family. Of an- 
other nature than the foregoing as 
evidence of the moral texture of a 
parish is the number of children in 
each family. The figures presented in 
the material used in this study regard- 
ing the number of families and the 
number of children warrant the often- 
expressed concern about the birthrate 
among Catholics. As every Catholic 
knows, the presumption is that the 
Catholic rate is higher than the rate 
among the general population. Every 
Catholic seems to take that for granted, 
but adequate proof should be forth- 
coming. The presumption seems to be 
based on the assumption that idealistic 
elements spontaneously objectify them- 
selves. Preaching against illicit birth 
control is a projection of ideal elements 
into the minds of the hearers. But the 
application of such elements is always 
in relation to the hearers’ interests, 


material or utilitarian as well as 
spiritual. The average Catholic, while 
not completely secular, is nevertheless 
thoroughly secular—that is, his inter- 
ests and activities and time are domi- 
nated by secular pursuits. He is as 
much a typical success-creature as his 
non-religious neighbor. The aims, 
mottos, and behavior of the larger 
society are his models. If he does not 
actually and planfully struggle to be 
rich, he hopes to be sometime. He 
sees that only the rich are honored, 
that money is power, honor, status. 
Such Western secular influence extends 
even to India, where Indians are now 
saying: ‘Money is caste.”’ The in- 
sidious secular influence has been so 
great and imperious that even religious 
leaders seem to be more secular than 
religious. Such deep universal atti- 
tudes of our dynamic imperialistic 
society must be counterweighed with 
the idealistic elements of the pulpit. 
Children are weighed against auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, radios, 
and other gadgets of modern life. 
There is a bear market against preg- 
nancy. To conclude that the idealistic 
elements of Catholic morality are 
shock-proof, is to ignore the great 
teacher, the evidence of experience. 


Catholic Birthrate 


There can be no greater index of the 
resistance of Catholic morality to 
modern secular influence than the 
Catholic birthrate. It is Catholic 
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morality’s last stronghold. We know 
about Christian morality’s accommo- 
dation to Capitalism and the inhuman 
factory system, but what reliable 
measure have we of the non-accom- 
modation to the secular birthrate? 
The home generally is a thing of the 
past, the family also. The type now 
is the unstable family. These changes 
have occurred through accommoda- 
tion to the larger society. What reason 
is there to think that the Catholic 
birthrate has not suffered through 
accommodation ? It is intimately 
bound up with the home and the 
family. 

If convincing evidence is forth- 
coming of a moral Catholic birthrate, 
it will be the one bright hope in a 
thoroughly immoral world.' Evidence 
based on the relation of baptisms to an 
estimated Catholic population is not 
convincing. A correct crude rate must 
be based upon two correct terms. The 
number of baptisms should be suffi- 
ciently reliable, but the estimated 
Catholic population taken from the 
Catholic Directory has been a jest for 
decades among the clergy because they 
know that the figures sent in by them 
to their diocesan chancery are the 
product of armchair clairvoyance. On 
the other hand, the paraphernalia for 
a correct estimate are present in the 
parish unit. The Government itself 
has not an equally adequate agency for 
the correct gathering of data. But 
however potential the data for deter- 
mining the Catholic birthrate, the data 
await an investigator competent to 
use them. 


Other Empirical Evidence 
But are such data as births and the 


1 An objective study of the Catholic birth- 
rate will appear in an early issue of this 
REvIBW.—EDITORS. 


number of the population etc., the 
only means of determining whether the 
Catholic birthrate is in accordance 
with Catholic ethical principles? Is 
there any other empirical evidence? 
Several of the really great social scien- 
tists were interested in the question of 
the relation of what people say to 
what they do. What they say is a 
part of the world of experience as well 
as what they do. They found a con- 
gruence between speech and action. 
Sometimes they are in entire agree- 
ment; other times action is subject to 
rationalization. But everyone should 
know that there is a great congruence 
between public opinion and public 
morals. Fifty years ago or less public 
opinion condemned divorce and the 
rate was low; to-day the rate is high 
(one for every six marriages), and 
public opinion approves it. Conse- 
quently, it is a matter of great impor- 
tance to know what Catholic women 
think about birth control. Would 
that not be evidence of equal value 
with birthrates? In the minds of many 
investigators it would far surpass the 
present data as well as data of the 
same kind not at hand. If observers 
believe that the attitudes of Catholic 
women have not undergone a great 
accommodation to secular standards 
under ceaseless propaganda regarding 
birth control, let him find in some way 
entrance to the world of women’s talk 
if he will be completely disillusioned. 
He will see one more moral bastion 
crumbling. 

Of another nature than the items 
already given, as evidence of the moral 
texture of a parish, is the number of 
children in each family. The number 
of children for the 4850 Catholic 
families in the parish was 7831, or an 
average per family of 1.6. The little 
that we really know about ourselves as 
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Catholics is as well illustrated by this 
item as by any other—which means 
nothing until we have ascertained 
certain other data (e.g., the average 
number of years the couples have been 
married, etc.). Everyone has foggy 
notions about the decline of the Catho- 
lic family, but no convincing objective 
study of the question has yet ap- 
peared. 

In the years 1900-1904 in Germany 
the nuptial fertility rate (that is, the 
number of children per marriage for 
Catholic couples) was 5.3. There are 
good reasons to think that such a rate 
was not exceeded by the Catholic rate 
in our own country, although our 
Catholic lore ever given to exaggera- 
tion might not sustain such a judg- 
ment. General knowledge on this 
subject is on a par with the general 
knowledge about many things, mostly 
inaccurate and misleading. Among 
Catholics the moral theologians may 
be partly or chiefly responsible. About 
fourteen out of fifteen who have been 
checked assert that one of the two rea- 
sons for the judgment that polyandry 
is contrary to the natural law is because 
it produces infertility in women, such 
a judgment being based on the typical 
small family of the polyandrous. The 
weakness of the conclusion is seen 
when it is understood that it is not the 
polyandrous family alone among the 
lower civilized which is small, but the 
polygamous and the monogamous as 
well. The rule is that among all 
preliterates, or so-called primitives 
(whatever the reason or reasons), 
there are few children. As far as can 
be ascertained, the only period of large 
families in Western Europe followed 
the agricultural revolution when the 
economy of scarcity began to give way 
to the economy of plenty, when there 
began to be some control of famine. 


Antagonism Encountered at Times 


From what has been said thus far it 
might be concluded that all of those 
who were interviewed codperated in 
some degree in giving information 
about themselves and families. Such, 
however, is not the case, because 
among the data we find this item: 
“Number who would give no informa- 
tion, 257." Accompanying this item 
is the following note: “Father X 
thinks that the members of this group 
for the most part were Catholics. A 
large number were discourteous: ‘not 
interested,’ they would say; would 
slam the door; they were chiefly 
women.’ From a pathology of vary- 
ing indifference we have come to one 
of antagonism. One has heard much 
about the Catholic who, although he 
would not live for his religion, was al- 
ways ready to fight for it. In the 
public mind a concrete type has 
emerged analogous to the economic 
man always motivated by economic 
interests: ‘“‘Once a Catholic always a 
Catholic.”” Those who accept the 
complacent assumption that ‘ta Catho- 
lic may drift away but he will always 
drift back’’ are usually intolerant of 
surveys and census taking, of daily 
calls, morning, afternoon and evening, 
of never-ending interrogation and 
searching. For these are the things 
that dispel complacency and substitute 
fact for fiction and folklore. 

Added to the preceding items are 
some such as these: Number of vacant 
or “not at home,’ 780; number of 
non-Catholic households, 3653 (in- 
formation not to our immediate pur- 
pose). What is of significance in the 


analysis of a parish is that it presents a 
problem to be solved, as must be ap- 
parent from the effort in that direction 
with which we have been concerned. 
If, in spite of the enormous amount of 
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work given to it, the result appears 
inadequate, it must be remembered 
that the inadequacy is in the nature of 
the task itself and the total absence of 
any guide to go by. The work done is 
pioneer work. A second gathering of 
data, the investigator realizes, must 
be according to another pattern. 


Chief Value of the Survey 


V. Stefanson thought the chief 
triumph of the expedition of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History to the 
Eskimo was the discovery of the reason 
for not punishing Eskimo children. 
Such immaterial results justified the 
effort and money expended. It is in 
this spirit that the urban parish must 
be studied. In theory, the parish is 
the unit of activity; in truth, it is the 
unit of inactivity. Our chief activity 
to-day seems to be front-yard activity. 
The parish, the back-yard, is just the 
neglected back-yard. MHurrahs of all 
kinds are for many the essence of 
Catholic Action: mammoth meetings, 
panegyrics, glorification of Catholic 
politicians, tongue-in-the-cheek praise 
of Catholicism by Jewish or Protestant 
entrepreneurs, Catholic comedians, 
radio artists, baseball players, Catholic 
college football prowess, pictures of 
novena queues, Catholic prize fights— 
all these are regarded as indices of an 
active, deep, and abundant Catholic 
life among many Catholics. But are 
they? Are they not rather secular 
promotion methods inadequately 
adapted to accomplish the spiritual 
ends of Catholicism in a secular so- 
ciety? As long as there are cheering 
sections for the cheap, the tawdry, 
the superficial in the front-yard, there 
will be no concern about the back- 
yard—the vital unit of Catholic life, 
the parish. It can grow rank with 


weeds. The tourist mentality, in- 
spired only by superficialities, will not 
see it or talk about it. 

Holy Name Societies and other such 
functionless organizations provide no 
real parish unity. They are indi- 
vidualistic except in name. There is 
no real group-making factor present— 
though there could be. That a con- 
suming zeal for divine reverence has a 
group-fusing power such as the spirit 
of poverty had for the early Francis- 
cans, is beyond question. Yet, such 
zeal must not be limited to a section of 
one’s life, or to one day a week or 
month. It must be a steadily con- 
suming interest. It must dissolve 
everything in a unity of interest for 
the entire group. All the prevailing 
parish activities touch the members 
very superficially. In a helpful man- 
ner of speaking of groups, our parishes 
to-day are nominalistic groups as op- 
posed to real groups. They are nomi- 
nalistic in the same sense that our 
society at large is nominalistic—in the 
same sense which Hobbes and Rous- 
seau conceive society. They are poorly 
integrated or not at all integrated, as is 
the larger society. 


Can the Parish Function Normally in 
Modern Society? 

The question naturally arises: can 
the parish as a group be made real in 
spite of the atomistic, individualistic 
characteristics of the larger society? 
Must it continue to be a miniature 
secular society, as it is now? This is 
saying the same thing as if one were to 
ask: can the Mystical Body, about 
which we hear so much, be made real? 
If the parishes are not real Mystical 
Bodies, there is no larger real Mystical 
Body. It is real only in name and 
nominalistic in fact. The smallest 
possible segment of parishioners’ lives 
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are touched by the corporate represen- 
tation of the Mystical Body. The 
highest grade realism would be found 
in the parish which touched every 
interest in the life of every parishioner. 

Obviously the parish is regarded as 
an institution. Whether always it 
could be regarded as an institution is a 
question. In the great Age of Cer- 
tainty when the Mystical Body en- 
gulfed every interest, when the Church 
and not the modern Leviathan of 
Hobbes was the Great Society, the 
parish might not be regarded as an 
institution; but set as it is to-day in a 
heterogeneous, secular society of dis- 
crete institutions (each with an au- 
tonomy of its own and many with 
antagonistic religious interests), set 
also in great urban areas where local 
control is as necessary for diocesan 
control as diocesan control is necessary 
for cecumenical control—by circum- 
stance and need it is an institution, al- 
though a nominalistic one. The point 
of emphasis is that if the parish is an 
institution (as the Church, the diocese, 
the family, the State are institutions), 
it must have its functions. Are these 
to be confined to administration of the 
Sacraments, the parochial school and 
Bingo parties? If the parish is to be 
the unit of church organization (as the 
individual family was the unit of the 
strong larger family organization, 
which is no longer with us), it must be 
factually known and studied. All of 
the modern knowledge about group 
way of life, its strength and weakness, 
the relation of sub-groups to the larger 
—crescive and enacted, genetic and in- 
terest, religious and secular, familial 
and contractual, real and nominal— 
must be understood in all their ramifi- 
cations. In other words, we must 
study and establish the laws of group 
life. One need only point to the dis- 


integrated and atomistic family, the 
Catholic as well as the secular, to see 
the havoc wrought by modern social 
forces unimpeded by any effectually 
organized religious effort. The Na- 
tional Conference of Family Relations 
organized within the past few years 
and growing apace is a secular agency 
taking the initiative in finding out what 
has happened to the family and why. 
The same interest should be the most 
important one in every parish. For 
the Catholic home like any other has 
become merely a distribution and con- 
sumption center, as someone has re- 
marked about the modern home in 
general. As has been said regarding 
the parish, so also regarding the fam- 
ily; it is no longer a real family but a 
family only in name, a nominalistic 
one. A real family is required for a 
real parish and a real parish for a real 
Church. 

The impression might be got from 
the foregoing remarks that implicit 
throughout is a suggestion of some 
dereliction of duty on the part of those 
who have in their care the conduct 
of the parish. Such an impression is 
difficult to avoid in dealing with the 
situations described above, but at the 
same time such an impression provides 
the opportunity to indicate the true 
source of parochial inadequacy. It 
seems not to be in lack of good will, 
zeal or energy, but rather in a lack of 
awareness due to deficiencies in train- 
ing, not in moral responsibility but in 
knowledge. The knowledge now avail- 
able is abundant but the justified op- 
position to the early bearers of scien- 
tific social knowledge, who were in the 
main anti-Catholic, has attached it- 
self, sad to say, to the scientific 
knowledge itself. It is to be regretted 
that the resulting prejudice among the 
clergy is widespread. 

















Landscaping the School 


By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The landscaping of school grounds 
is a problem that does not pose par- 
ticular difficulty to a pastor. This 
busy administrator feels that he has 
completed the physical work of build- 
ing the school when the teachers are 
provided with a fully equipped work- 
shop for the instruction of the young. 
This attitude is understandable. 
There is no question, however, that 
the school cannot operate to fullest 
efficiency without a serviceable play- 
ground. In large cities, where school 
sites are high in price, the play area is 
greatly restricted. Little thought is 
given to landscaping lest it interfere 
with the fullest possible use of this 
restricted area. 

We must not make the mistake of 
thinking that landscaping applies only 
to the planting of trees, shrubs, flowers, 
and grass. It is within the compass of 
the landscape architect to give atten- 
tion to both planted and unplanted 
areas, and his plan should include 
clearing, grading, surfacing, terracing, 
curbs, gutters, sidewalks, retaining 
walls, steps, fences, yardwalks, drive- 
ways, lawns, trees, play areas, flower 
beds, and other planted areas. He 
should give attention likewise to 
irrigation and drainage systems. It 
would be a serious error, in the erection 
of any building, to fail to give attention 
to many phases of landscaping. The 
plans and specifications of the building 
architect will prepare the way for the 
specific work of the landscape archi- 
tect. If the open area around the 


school building is not properly cleared 
and graded, surfaced and terraced, 
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this must be done before the landscape 
architect can do any planting. His 
work is conditioned by the location of 
curbs, gutters, sidewalks, steps, and 
retaining walls. The existing fences, 
yardwalks, and driveways must com- 
monly be accepted as they are. When 
the landscape architect is called into 
consultation for the embellishing of 
an old school plant, he must restrict 
himself to a certain fixed physical 
environment. In the case of a new 
building it is well to have the land- 
scape architect consult with the build- 
ing architect before the erection of the 
building. These two experts can de- 
termine how best to provide for the 
future landscaping of the grounds. 


Esthetic Influence of Landscaping 


In so far as landscaping involves the 
choice and placement and proper main- 
tenance of trees, flowers and shrubs, 
it demands a knowledge of botany and 
horticulture not commonly possessed 
by pastors and building architects. 
The existing examples are proof that 
there is an unfortunate tendency to 
overdo or underdo landscaping; we see 
instances of grotesque elaborateness, on 
the one hand, and of commonplace con- 
ventionality and skimpiness, on the 
other. A sound policy of esthetic de- 
velopment calls for simplicity, beauty, 
and practicality. Well-kept lawns and 
walks add to the beauty and the value, 
both economic and esthetic, of any 
building. To-day in our leading Amer- 
ican cities there is a growing conviction 
that lawns and shrubbery are an in- 
tegral part of the building develop- 
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ment. The best architectural con- 
ception lends itself to marked im- 
provement through the skillful use of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and grass. The 
kind hand of nature will come prod- 
igally to our assistance in disguising 
and softening many of the architectural 
effects in existing buildings. In the 
restricted residential areas of our large 
cities, home-owners have objected to 
the establishment of schools chiefly 
because the planners and builders of 
buildings have traditionally neglected 
the niceties of landscaping. Without 
proper planting, the best-designed 
school building is bleak and _ for- 
bidding; it dominates the area round 
about it, and precludes the esthetic 
development of the neighborhood. 
There is no good reason why this 
should be so. It is possible to trans- 
form even a poor example of school 
architecture from ugliness to beauty 
by the use of appropriate planting. 
A few trees, carefully spaced, will 
break up the monotony of a flat roof; 
a little low-growing shrubbery, with 
the possible addition of a few flower 
beds and a hedge, can be employed 
to good effect in reducing the appear- 
ance of height and dominance and in 
tying the structure more closely to the 
site. 


Attractive Grounds Demand Careful 
Designing 

Attractive school grounds and yards 
are the result not of chance but of 
design. They demand careful plant- 
ing and painstaking care. As we have 
indicated, the yards, walks, and build- 
ing locations should be so laid out that 
they lend themselves to planting. 
Where it is possible to have an 
adequate playground to the side or 
rear of the building, the area in front 
of the building can be used for an 


attractive lawn. If the play area is 
sorely restricted, it may be necessary 
to use all of it for play purposes and to 
take the pupils occasionally to public 
parks to develop their love and appreci- 
ations of the beauties of nature. The 
trend of traffic will indicate the best 
location for walks and driveways, and 
the landscape planner will have to ac- 
commodate himself to the demands of 
foot and vehicular traffic about the 
school. In the placement of trees care 
must be exercised not to block a view 
of the building from the main street or 
road, nor should they be planted so 
close to the building that their shade 
will cut off needed light in the building. 
The best placement for trees is usually 
around the border or in certain selected 
areas away from the building. When 
the building is located at a sufficient 
distance from the property line, trees 
are used to good effect, as we have 
noted, to break up the monotony of a 
flat roof. 

The landscape architect does not 
place his shrubbery at random, but 
plants it in selected corners or banks 
it near the building, or in some cases 
along walkways and driveways. He 
does not specify a hedge unless he is 
reasonably certain that the custodian 
or gardener will give it proper care. 
A poorly kept hedge rapidly takes on 
an unkempt appearance, and certainly 
does not add to the appearance of the 
grounds. In the absence of a fence, a 
hedge along the property line will serve 
to restrict the play activities of children 
to the given area. A barrier of some 
sort is necessary in congested areas 
where the school site adjoins streets 
that abound in traffic hazards. In 
fact, heavy traffic on a given street may 
make it desirable not to have walks 
leading directly from it into the school 
playground. If this is too much of a 
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restriction on the means of egress, a 
gate or gates may be used to good ef- 
fect. Definite provision in the way of 
play areas must be made for the games 
played on the school grounds; the 
esthetic program should not interfere 
with the physical development pro- 
gram. A sandbox or sawdust box or 
teeter board may not contribute as 
much as a cluster of shrubbery to the 
beauty of the grounds, but these 
pieces of play equipment add much to 
the sport and enjoyment of small 
children. 


Every Site Presents Individual Problems 


Thus far we have merely stated a 
few principles that apply to any school- 
landscaping project. Every school 
site will present certain individual 
problems. The nature of the soil is a 
consideration of prime importance. 
Often, after the construction of a new 
building, the entire area about the 
school is covered with accumulations 
of rocks and very intractable clay that 
is not friable. Some school grounds are 
rocky and sterile, while others have 
just the right proportion of sand and 
clay to make them fertile and produc- 
tive. An excessive amount of clay or of 
sand will usually make the soil un- 
productive; it does not lend itself to 
the growing of trees and plants even 
with the best of care. An extremely 
hilly site is difficult to landscape, but 
may be found very productive if 
properly terraced and banked with a 
retaining wall. 

A great variety of conditions are 
possible, and frequently the outlook is 
discouraging. A tyro in dealing with 
nature might lay down his tools in 
despair. The landscape architect with 
his knowledge of horticulture and 
botany knows how to solve most of the 
problems that present themselves. 


He knows the different kinds of soil, 
understands how to treat them, where 
humus is required and where fertilizer 
is sufficient; he knows also what type 
of soil is demanded by different trees 
and plants, and what type of vegeta- 
tion is adapted to the given climate. 
His plans will call for no exotic shrubs 
or flowers or trees; he will plant only 
those that are indigenous, those that 
will grow and live and prosper under 
the existing conditions. He knows the 
ultimate height, shape and size to 
which they will naturally grow, and 
whether the trees and plants are an- 
nuals or perennials, flowering or non- 
flowering, fruiting or non-fruiting. 
The development of the school site 
depends upon the competent direction 
of a landscape architect in the same 
measure as the school structure de- 
pends upon a capable building archi- 
tect. 

Should retaining walls be used? The 
nature of the terrain will determine 
this. If it is necessary to convert 
sloping ground into flat areas for play- 
ground use, a retaining wall may 
carry the answer to this problem. 
Frequently erosion threatens to de- 
stroy the surfacing of the grounds or to 
expose tree roots to the danger of 
destruction unless filled ground is held 
in place by a retaining wall. A wall 
along the property line frequently 
prevents soil, valuable soil, from being 
washed off the grounds to the adjoin- 
ing street or roadway during a heavy 
rainfall. The gulleys that erosion 
causes are not only a detriment to 
landscape work, but they are a definite 
hazard to the safety of children. In 
the last analysis, the building archi- 
tect and the landscape architect must 
determine the need for a retaining 
wall, after giving careful consideration 
to the particular terrain. 
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Planning Walks and Approaches 


It is a general principle that yard- 
walks should follow the lines of least 
resistance in approaching a_ school 
building. Beautifully curved and 
angled walks may please the eye of the 
draftsman, but they tempt active 
young pupils to take short cuts and 
make paths through beautiful lawns. 
When barriers are needed to force 
pedestrians to use walks, we may doubt 
the wisdom of their placement. 
Corner-cutting barriers are of course 
permitted, but there should be as few 
corners as possible. 

Rural pastors may be able to give 
over a great deal of the playgound 
area to landscaping. City pastors, 
especially in the congested districts, 
find it impossible to assign more than a 
few square feet. This need not dis- 
courage them. Under no circum- 
stances should the landscaping involve 
an extravagant use of the school 
ground. They can plant a few well- 
chosen spots modestly but effectively. 
The corners of the property and the 
area immediately in front of the 
building can commonly be assigned to 
landscaping without loss of the play- 
ground. Some massed shrubbery, a 
hedge, and a few trees are seldom out- 
side the domain of possibility. In any 
event, the setting should avoid re- 
treats and hiding places. Trees and 
shrubs planted too close to the build- 
ing seldom grow and mature properly, 
and may cause moisture and damp- 
ness in the walls of the building. 
Clinging vines are to be used with 
great discretion; they frequently cause 
dampness and mustiness, and, if they 
spread too widely, may destroy the 
artistic architectural effect of the 
building. Before even such compara- 
tively minor decisions are made, profes- 
sional advice should be obtained. 


Educational Value of Landscaping 


The landscaper will not place his 
plantings too close to sidewalks and 
yardwalks, and he will give the needed 
protection to corners. With a little 
attention and knowledge it is easy to 
develop a scheme of flowering plants 
of variegated colors that come to 
maturity at successive periods through- 
out the season. Children take great 
delight in flowering plants, and 
teachers find it easy to give much in- 
formal nature instruction when they 
have the living models in the school- 
yard. Good landscaping gives an at- 
tractive setting for the school building 
and an opportunity to teach pupils 
some of the virtues of citizenship in 
respect for public property. 

Children gain most from the land- 
scaping when they are allowed to take 
apartinit. The teacher need make no 
attempt to instruct the children in the 
complexities of botany, but should re- 
strict herself to that simple discussion 
of the beauties and the products of 
nature that will lead children to love 
nature itself and acknowledge her 
bounty. Even the smallest grain of 
sand in the playground is not without 
its possibility of teaching children 
about the omnipotence and the good- 
ness of God. The great purpose of 
nature study, as of religion, is to teach 
the child to know and to love God. 
If the instruction in either subject be- 
comes too formalized, the childish mind 
loses interest. We are here reminded 
of the story of the pupil who “didn’t 
care much for theology or botany, 
but loved religion and flowers.”’ 


Pupil Participation in Landscaping 


Participation in the landscaping will 
give children and their parents a per- 
sonal interest in the school play- 
ground. Administrators will invite 
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their coéperation. The purely material 
items—curbs and gutters, sidewalks 
and driveways—are properly part of 
the work of the building contractor, 
but the immediate accessories of land- 
scaping—trees and flowers, plants and 
shrubs—can be entrusted under proper 
supervision to parents and children. 
This is particularly true of the parish 
school whose building and equipment 
is in a sense the personal possession of 
the members of the parish. 

Intelligent supervision of volunteer 
workers is essential. The landscape 
architect, or the custodian with a 
knowledge of the art of landscaping, 
must guide their efforts. His is the 
responsibility to see to it that only 
trees, shrubs, and flowers indigenous 
to the given area be used. Frequently 
the pastor will take an interest and 
direct the use of plants adapted to the 
locality. Recently a landscaping pas- 
tor told us that the big-muscle activi- 
ties of planting a tree are better than 
those of playing a game of golf. The 
careful reading of a manual on garden- 
ing will give sufficient direction to a 
pastor who feels that he neglected 
nature study in his youth. A little 
correspondence with the State Agri- 
cultural College will bring a wealth of 
instruction and advice. 


Systematic Developments 


A complete layout will put order and 
system into the entire project. If 
the contemplated development can- 
not be completed at once, because of 
lack of funds or for other causes, a 
layout will insure that all subsequent 
parts of the work will be carried out 
in accord with plan. When new areas 
are added, they will harmonize with 
the original work and no bizarre re- 
sults will ever mar the beauty of the 
landscaping. The blueprints will show 


the location, name, and variety of 
every plant. A key list of the plants, 
with prices, will help future workers 
in fixing a budget for maintenance. 
Consistent planning records the cost 
of each section, and future purchasers 
can estimate the approximate cost of 
additional units when they are pro- 
jected. 

“Many schools have found it ex- 
pedient to have such a set of plans,” 
writes Chance S. Hill, ‘‘and to system- 
atically carry them out over a period 
of years, as funds become available. 
This plan insures a wise expenditure of 
money, without the danger of ‘piece- 
meal’ work and having to tear up and 
remodel it later on, because of mistakes 
which such methods always produce. 
A complete and thoroughly detailed 
set of plans, with their accompanying 
specifications, invariably lead to an 
economical piece of work, and it re- 
sults in the saving of the landscape 
architect’s entire fee, as against work 
done in a haphazard manner.””! 

The school administrator must give 
his finest thought to the preparation 
of the original plan and to the future 
development of the areas assigned for 
landscaping. Those in immediate 
charge—the architect, the custodian, 
and the gardener—must have precise 
knowledge of the soil and the climate, 
and of the plants that will grow, 
mature, and prosper under the given 
conditions. It is not likely that the 
parish school will have the permanent 
service of a landscape architect, per- 
haps not even of a gardener, but the 
custodian can master the general prin- 
ciples of both landscaping and garden- 
ing. Following the specifications of a 
well-designed plan, he can then develop 





1 “Landscape Architecture for the Develop- 
ment of School Property,” in Americas School 
Board Journal (January, 1930). 
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the landscaping project with a great 
measure of success. His layout need 
not be confined to one kind of tree 
or one kind of shrub. To devote the 
entire area to a rock garden proves 
only poverty of imagination. Variety 
in harmony will make for beauty. 


Fundamental Recommendations 


Pesman gives a number of concise 
recommendations that afford guidance 
to the custodian-landscaper: 


“1. Plant hardy trees, shrubs, and 
perennials which will take care 
of themselves with the mini- 
mum of attention. 

“2. Confine the lawn to such places 
where it will do the most good 
for general effect and where it 
is within easy reach of sprin- 
klers, hose, or whatever system 
of moistening is employed. 

“3. Systematize all labor of main- 
tenance so as to accomplish 
the most with the least effort 
and cost. 

“4. Provide all possible labor-sav- 
ing devices, even at the expense 
of original outlay. 

“5. Avoid novelties, temporary ef- 
fects, personal idiosyncrasies, 


neighborhood favoritism, short- 
lived trees and plants, excessive 
ornamentation.’’? 


Commonly only two factors stand 
in the way of landscaping the parish 
school grounds. They are the ex- 
tremely limited area that can be as- 
signed to landscaping, and the cost of 
the project. The cost need not be and 
should not be exorbitant. The amount 
of money to be expended in planting 
can be rigidly regulated through a 
budget, and it is not necessary to 
spend a large amount to get satis- 
factory results. It is easy to develop 
a parish spirit of care and protection 
of the school grounds, and of pride 
in their appearance. Parishioners will 
give time and labor, when they are 
unable to give money, to the execution 
of a landscaping project. No matter 
how small the landscaped area, it 
will make a definite contribution to 
the esthetic side of the child’s develop- 
ment. 





2“Tandscape Development of School 
Grounds,” in American School Board Journal 
(1928). 
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Homiletic Glimpses 
By ROMUALD EDENHOFER, O.S.B. 


Theory or Practice? 


There are theologians and pastors 
of souls who dislike all theories on 
preaching; they think that practice 
alone suffices according to the well- 
known argument that every theory 
is obscure. They also deny the possi- 
bility of teaching and of learning the 
art of preaching. ‘‘Orator nascitur 
et non fit,” they assert. Often they 
quote the old Latin proverb: ‘‘Longa 
via per precepta, brevis per exempla.” 

It may be that at times the im- 
portance of the strictly scientific basis 
for preaching has been exaggerated 
for seminarians and incipient preach- 
ers, but the intimate connection be- 
tween science and practice has ever 
constituted a characteristic mark of 
the Catholic Church. Therefore, homi- 
letics must not remain a purely formal 
science if it is to form and produce 
real preachers. 

On the other hand, the principles 
and methods of sacred eloquence must 
be known by every learned pastor of 
souls. The greater difficulty for young 
preachers, however, lies in the appli- 
cation of the principles. In other 
words, the young preacher must learn 
to codérdinate his knowledge of theol- 
ogy and the precepts of sacred elo- 
quence in an effort to popularize the 
rich contents of our holy religion. 
Indeed, even this lack of application 
in the beginning may be bettered by 
experience and practice. For in this 
way the homilist, like the good master 
of the house, will produce ‘‘nova et 
velera,’’ as Christ Himself says, from 


the rich treasury of his deep theo- 
logical knowledge, life and feeling, 
in order that his hearers may possess 
life and have it more abundantly. 
Thus, it is not a question of ‘theory 
or practice’; the right solution of 
the problem can be found only in 
“theory and practice.” 


The Study of Books on Homiletics 

There are many books that may 
serve to introduce the incipient 
preacher to the treasury of homiletics. 
But it is impossible to read them all. 
We cannot study all the books treat- 
ing a certain subject, but we should 
study the best of them. There is a 
general principle of reading books 
which has never failed to confer 
superiority on a man’s thinking and 
speaking activity, and it consists in 
the well-worn precept: “Do not read 
good books—life is too short for 
that. Read only the best.” This 
simple recipe is as infallible as good 
air and good food are in physical 
hygiene. 

In the field of homiletics I have 
discovered a few that really excel. 
The first is written by a very famous 
French Jesuit, Longhaye: ‘‘Preach- 
ing: Great Masters and Principles” 
(Longhaye, ‘‘La Prédication. Grands 
Maftres and Grandes Lois,” Paris, 
1897). This very excellent work was 
translated into the German a few 
years ago. I do not know an English 
translation. The second has as au- 
thor the well-known German Theo- 
logian, Dr. Franz Hettinger, and is 
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entitled ‘‘Aphorisms on Preaching 
and Preachers” (‘‘Aphorismen iiber 
Predigt und Prediger,’’ Herder, 1888). 
The third is written by the celebrated 
Portuguese preacher, P. Louiz Gon- 
zaga Vieira, S.J., ‘The Preacher” 
(Porto, 1901). 

Of good service also is the book of 
the German Bishop, Wilhelm von 
Keppler, ‘“‘Homiletische Gedanken und 
Ratschlage’”’ (Herder, 1910). It is 
only a small book of 109 pages, but rich 
in suggestive ideas. I have further 
to name the very scientific and prac- 
tical work, ‘“‘Homiletic and Catechetic 
Studies,” written according to the 
Spirit of Holy Scripture and the Eccle- 
siastical Year by the famous Swiss 
professor, Dr. Msgr. A. Meyenberg. 
The Very Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, 
V.G., of Covington, Kentucky, made 
the English translation from the sev- 
enth German edition (Frederic Pustet 
Co., New York and Cincinnati, 1914). 
It is a very practical textbook, com- 
bining both scientific basis and prac- 
tical hints and helps. 

As regards new English - written 
handbooks for beginners I refer to the 
following three: “Our Preaching, Char- 
acteristics of the Sermon Types, etc.,’”’ 
by Rev. John K. Sharp, A.M., S.T.B. 
(Professor of Homiletics and Cate- 
chetics, Diocesan Seminary, Hunting- 
ton); ‘Sacred Eloquence, A Guide 
Book for Seminarians’”’ by Rev. Ch. 
Schultz; ‘Preaching,’ by Msgr. H. 
T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Can Preaching Be Taught and Learned? 


In answering this important ques- 
tion, “‘Can preaching be taught and 
learned successfully?’ Hettinger is of 
the opinion that eloquence is a natural 
gift, although the ancients said: “‘Ora- 
tor fit’ (The speaker is made). Nat- 


ural talents are the foundation of 
true eloquence, and these gifts of 
nature cannot be completely compen- 
sated for if nature itself has nét given 
them. A clear intellect, a deep and 
appreciative understanding of the hu- 
man nature and soul, a rich and living 
imagination together with sincerity of 
purpose and will to succeed, are quali- 
ties which capture the listeners and 
cannot be replaced by instruction or 
learning. The speech of one who 
possesses such qualities runs like a 
living stream which never dries up. 
But this source is nourished by study, 
meditation, and prayer, the fruits of 
which flow into the souls of the hearers 
with original freshness. 

But what of those who do not ac- 
tually possess this natural power 
of eloquence? Can they acquire it? 
Yes, they can! To preach well is an 
art. And all the arts must necessarily 
imitate nature, says St. Thomas (eadem 
ratione natura operatur et ars). Ac- 
cording to Longhaye, he who is not a 
speaker by nature may learn this art 
by studying the “great masters’ 
and the basic laws of speaking. It 
may be that he will not learn to preach 
with the same perfection as the born 
orator does. He has to spend more 
energy; he must study harder and 
longer than the one who is gifted by 
nature. A naturally poor speaker 
feels greater difficulties, and meets 
with more discouragement. But then 
the talented preacher, too, has his 
temptations and dangers. Often he 
may manifest a want of taste in speak- 
ing by delivering superficial and poorly 
prepared speeches, and not infre- 
quently he will fall also into error by 
proposing wrong ideas and suggestions. 
Lastly, such a man may lack humility, 
which is the basis of all virtue. 
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Eloquence by Nature and by Art 


There are, thus, two kinds of elo- 
quence, namely, natural eloquence 
and acquired eloquence. We may 
perceive their differences in some 
practical examples. 

When children desire anything from 
father or mother, what will they do 
and how will they handle their elders? 
First of all, the child thinks a long time 
previously about his wants; he awaits 
the favorable moment, when father 
or mother is in good humor, to utter 
his plea. Consider how cleverly he 
delivers the petition and how loving he 
can be in such circumstances. In 
one word, the child asking for a favor 
becomes an eloquent speaker ‘“‘by 
nature.” 

A second example taken also from 
everyday life shows the good sales- 
man who becomes an orator by nature 
or art whenever he attempts to sell 
his goods, whether he emphatically 
praises the excellence, superiority, 
and advantages of his wares, or 
whether he enfeebles and refutes ob- 
jections or arguments proposed against 
them. 

Finally, even the lawyer at the bar 
of justice uses all the natural and 
artificial eloquence at his command 
in order to free his client. In this 
third example we may have the climax 
of eloquence, where the purely natural 
eloquence becomes an art containing 
all the governing principles and struc- 
tural arrangement of practical effec- 
tive rhetoric. 

“All the arts must necessarily imi- 
tate nature.’”’ We can find, therefore, 
in the natural eloquence of the child 
who wants and asks something of his 
parents the main points which a stu- 
dent of sacred or profane eloquence 
will discover in scholarly handbooks 
of preaching or speaking. 


The ancients expressed the vital 
principle of all effective speaking thus: 
“Pectus est, quod dissertum facit” 
(The heart makes one eloquent). If 
our sermons are not inspired by a warm 
interest for God’s honor and glory, 
for the Church’s growth and welfare, 
and for the salvation of souls, they lack 
the living and effective sources of true 
eloquence. Such sermons by their 
lack of a personal element strike the 
audience unfavorably. As the popu- 
lar German writer, Alban Stolz, once 
wrote in this regard: ‘Es predigt, 
nicht er predigt.” (which might per- 
haps be rendered: ‘“There is a sermon, 
but no preacher’). This essential 
requisite can never be replaced either 
by another quality or by the best 
knowledge and skill in all rhetorical 
devices. 

A second principle found in the 
child’s as well as in the good sales- 
man’s natural eloquence is the special 
purpose to be gained. In the art of 
pulpit oratory this element is usually 
called the “end” or aim of the speech, 
according to Plato’s classic definition 
of eloquence: “Eloquence is the art 
of directing souls by speech.” In- 
deed, the aim of a sermon must be 
the awakening, the promotion and 
the perfection of life; in other words, 
sacred eloquence is the art of directing 
souls to Christ. 

Further, in the child’s actions we 
can already see, although only ‘in 
nuce,’’ the other steps of secular and 
sacred eloquence, viz., the preparation, 
the introduction, the ‘‘captatio bene- 
volentiz,”’ the plan, the oratorical 
theme, the demonstration and argu- 
mentation, the refutation and the 
conclusion of an artificial sermon. 
If eloquence is a flow of speech that 
has grace and force and a power to 
win by speaking (for the art of speaking 
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aims to stir the feelings), then the 
child’s short speech in order to obtain 
what he wishes contains already all 
the essential elements of eloquence. 

The greatest difference, then, be- 
tween the orator by nature and the 
speaker trained by art (oraior fit) who 
became an artist in speaking, lies in 
the clever adaptation to the various 
kinds of audience. The child or the 
salesman has to convince only one 
individual; the preacher, however, 
must have the ability to conform his 
sermon to the manifold feelings, wishes, 
and ways of thinking of all the indi- 
viduals in the crowd, in order to lead 
them to a definite end, namely, to 
wish and to do good. 


Fundamental Qualities of Sermon and 
Speaker 

A famous homilist, who was asked 
once what in his opinion is of the 
greatest importance as to sermons, 
answered: “The speaker, I think.” 
Above I already made mention of two 
fundamental qualities of the good 
preacher, humility and zeal for God’s 
honor and glory. At the same time 
I referred to the danger which exists 
in this regard for the speaker well 
gifted by nature. 

Not the least of the fundamental 
virtues which the highly gifted orator 
may sin against is simplicity. The 
greatest art is simple. Who has writ- 
ten, for instance, more simply than 
Herodotus, Demosthenes, or Isaias? 


How simple and natural are the 
utterances of Isaias, how sublime, 
yet simple, run the verses of the 
Psalms! 

The preaching of the Catholic pulpit 
orator must be of apostolic simplicity. 
A diligent study of the Bible, a con- 
sideration of the sermons of Jesus 
Christ and of His Apostles as the 
Gospels and Acts show them, and 
meditation on the Prophets of the 
Old Testament lead us to this Apos- 
tolic and Biblical simplicity in preach- 
ing and teaching the Word of God. 

Finally, we should not forget an- 
other vital property of the Catholic 
preacher, which St. Paul expresses 
for himself in the words: “‘Per evangel- 
ium genui vos’ (I Cor., iv. 15). 
These words also may be applied to 
the preacher. In I Cor., xv. 10 the 
same Apostle says: ‘“‘Laboravi’’ (I 
worked, I worked hard). The best 
preacher is the one who, week after 
week, month after month, year after 
year, can confess, as St. Paul could 
with a good conscience as regards 
his preaching: ‘‘Laboravi. I never 
considered it finished or perfect; I 
always began anew with prayer, medi- 
tation and study.” 

“Orator fit!’ This continual “‘fieri”’ 
or becoming of the preacher makes 
for progress. The life of man is’an 
incessant betterment, a continuous 
growth, a development in progress 
and maturity. The same holds good 
for the art of preaching. 








Answers to Questions 


The New Common of Popes— 
A New Decree 


Question: The new Mass, ‘“‘Com- 
mune Summorum Pontificum,” has 
given rise to a few difficulties in the 
minds of some priests here. (1) What 
is the oration of St. Urban—‘‘Da, 
qu:esumus’”’ (proper prayer), or ‘Deus, 
qui Ecclesiam tuam”’ (second prayer 
from the new Common)? No mention 
is made in the notes of changes of the 
latter, and yet it would seem to be 
the oration properly to be said, inas- 
much as St. Urban is the second Pope 
whose feast falls on May 25. (2) Why 
is the Mass for the Feast of St. Clem- 
ent, November 23, referred to as 
“Missa de Communi unius Summi 
Pontificis’? For all the other feasts 
the Mass is called “‘nova Missa ‘Si 
diligis me.’”’ 

QU ERENS. 


Answer: (1) In a long and scholarly 
reply to a query regarding the new 
Common of Popes, the Rev. Gerald 
Montague, writing in the May issue 
of the Ecclesiastical Record, seemed to 
indicate that the proper prayer would 
remain in force unless it were expressly 
abrogated. He says: “There re- 
main a number of feasts of Popes for 
each of which the full text of the Mass 
is assigned in the Roman Missal, and 
also feasts for which a proper Epistle or 
Gospel or proper prayers have been 
fixed. According to the general rubric 
of the Missal, these proper Masses or 
proper Epistles, etc., would remain in 
use unless expressly abrogated.” The 
prayer of St. Urban is proper, and no 
mention was made of its abrogation 
in the Mutationes. The same is true 
of the feasts of Popes celebrated on 


March 4, October 7, and August 26. 
Hence, we felt that the proper prayers 
would be retained for these feasts. 
But before expressing our opinion in 
these pages we consulted a new small 
Missal published by Benziger Brothers, 
and noted that the prayer listed for 
St. Urban was the first payer of the 
new Common, “Gregem.” We then 
communicated with the Editorial Staff 
of Liturgical Books of Benziger Broth- 
ers. The reply of the Editorial Staff 
very neatly settles the question. Since 
the reply will be of interest to our 
readers we presume to quote sections 
of it. 


“The Decree of January 9, 1942, 
prescribes the new Common of Holy 
Popes ‘Si diliges me’ for all Papal 
feasts not having proper Masses in 
the Roman Missal. 

“Among these notanda is the 
feast of St. Gregory VII, Pope, on 
May 25. The exception in the De- 
cree provided for St. Gregory, viz., 
the New Common in its entirety 
except the first Oration which had 
been proper and is to be retained. 
However, no special directions were 
given for St. Urban. As St. Greg- 
ory has a proper only for the Ora- 
tion and takes the Secret (Oblatis) 
and Postcommunion (Refectione) 
from ‘Si diligis me,’ there was some 
doubt as to whether St. Urban when 
commemorated should take the first 
prayer ‘Gregem’ and the Secret and 
Postcommunion from the second set 
of prayers of the New Common 
(viz., Munera and Multiplica) or all 
three prayers from the second set 
(viz., Deus qui—Munera—Multi- 
plica). The necessary query was 
then put to the S. Congregation of 
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Rites and its reply given through 
the Apostolic Delegate on Dec. 28, 
1942, was that ‘Deus qui—Munera— 
Multiplica’ were to be used. Then 
according to the Decree (Pro quo- 
cumque Pontifice sumatur nova 
Missa), if the feast of St. Urban 
would be celebrated under its own 
title (Votive Mass or otherwise), 
the entire New Common ‘Si diligis 
me’ with the first set of prayers is to 
be used. 

“Some copies of our new small 4° 
Missale had already been printed 
before the reply had been received 
from the Congregation of Rites, and 
thus in those copies for St. Urban 
the first prayer is given as ‘Gregem,’ 
while under his own feast the entire 
first set of ‘Gregem’ prayers was 
given. Later copies have the cor- 
rect prayers for St. Urban when 
commemorated. 

“The above-mentioned reply of 
the Sacred Congregation to our 
query concerning St. Urban ap- 
parently justifies our interpretation 
of the ‘Mutationes in Missali Ro- 
mano faciendz’ not only for the 
case of St. Urban but also for all 
similar cases which you mention, 
viz., March 4, October 7, and August 
26. 

“For the changes in the Roman 
Missal we have this rule: ‘Si 
Missa sumenda sit de respectivo 
Communi: pro _quocumque Ponti- 
fice sumatur nova Missa: Si diligis 
me.’ Briefly the general rule can be 
stated thus: Masses hitherto taken 
from the Common, whether in whole 
or in part, are now abrogated in 
favor of the new Mass, such parts 
only being retained as are explicitly 
mentioned in the ‘Mutationes.’ 
This rule holds only for Masses of 
Popes; therefore, it does not apply 
to those cases when a Pope’s Feast 
is celebrated in conjunction with 
another Saint who was not a Pope 
(e.g., SS. Fabian and Sebastian). 


“Our Breviary had been printed 
prior to the issuance of the new Com- 
mon. It therefore did not contain 
the new Common in its proper place 
for each Papal feast, but we inserted 
the leaflet with the new Common at 
the end of each bound volume. In 
the next edition of the Breviary, we 
shall have the new Common and its 
variations in the proper place for 
each Papal feast, and the prayers 
will be in agreement with those in 
the Missal, as in our edition. Also 
the large-size Missale Romanum 
which we issued in July this year 
has everything concerning the Pa- 
pal feasts correct and in the proper 
place.” 

(2) A Mass is usually referred to 
by the opening words of the Introit. 
The old Introit is to be retained for 
St. Clement. Hence, the Mass for St. 
Clement is called : ‘‘Missa: de Communi 
unius Summi Pontificis.” 


Mixed Marriages upon Parish 
Lawns? 


Question: Some priests around their 
rectories have nice flower beds, and 
they find it quite stylish to hold 
mixed marriage ceremonies among the 
flowers. Do the canons allow this? 

SACERDOS PERMOTUS. 


Answer: Canon 1109, § 1, forbids 
Catholic marriages in homes, barring 
extraordinary cases (as princes marry- 
ing) where there is a justifying cause. 
Clause two of the same Canon forbids 
mixed marriages in sacred places, as 
in churches and chapels; and the 
ordinary practice is to have these mar- 
riages in sacristies or rectories. How- 
ever, by clause three of that same 
Canon Ordinaries may permit mixed 
marriages in churches with one or 
more of the ceremonies of the Ritual 
but always without Mass, where there 
is question of preventing a greater evil. 
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Bishops occasionally permit mixed 
marriages at the homes of one of the 
parties, and even in hotels. But the 
rectory lawn appears to be quite a 
different matter; for while it may be 
the summer equivalent of the parlor, 
still it has a connotation of another 
sort altogether. To use it for a mar- 
riage ceremony looks like truckling 
to the ever-growing secular outlook 
on marriage on the part of Catholics 
with diluted faith. To get rid of such 
pastoral stunting appears an ample 
justification for allowing, as some bish- 
ops do, mixed marriages to take place 
in the church. Before the Code, some 
countries had an indult to this effect. 
Now the permission depends upon the 
prudent discretion of the local Ordi- 


nary. 


Can a Priest Discharge His Obliga- 
tion to Teach by Proxy? 


Question: The Code and the Council 
of Baltimore decree that Catholic 
children must attend the Catholic 
school. Sometimes this is impossible 
on account of distances, etc.; but then 
the spiritual welfare of the children 
must still be safeguarded. 

Now I hear that at a recent con- 
vention of religious teachers (Sisters, 
Brothers and lay teachers) it was ad- 
vocated that the Sisters and the 
Brothers, and not the priests of the 
parish, do the teaching of religion in the 
school, and thus leave free the pastors 
and the assistants for ordinary and 
casual parochial duties. 

But is a pastor free to leave all the 
teaching of religion in the Catholic 
school to the Religious in charge? 
Personally the writer thinks that a 
priest is much better equipped to ex- 
plain the catechism, at least explain it 
a few days every week. An answer in 
the REVIEW will be appreciated. 

LONE RANGER. 


Answer: Yes and no. As a rule, 
the priest cannot do the pedagogical 


as opposed to the inspirational teaching 
of religion (the distinction is that of 
the late Archbishop Keating). Most 
priests haven’t the time to do this. 
Even where they have, the room 
teacher is still more expert in imparting 
the mere material knowledge, espe- 
cially in the lower grades. In the high 
school, however, the priest should do 
the teaching of religion. And if he 
can’t successfully teach high school 
classes in religion, neither can he 
preach intelligently and intelligibly. 
Yet, as one of our archbishops said 
not so long ago when commenting upon 
an unpublished appraisal of priest 
catechists: ‘We priests are not ade- 
quately discharging the task of the 
hour, teaching young and old the 
truths of religion effectively. Neither 
are our Sisters.” 

The appraisal just referred to was 
nothing else than the classification of 
answers given by Sisters to a summer 
school questionnaire. One Sister said 
that priests do come down to the chil- 
dren’s level when they want to. An- 
other made this constructive sugges- 
tion: that if a priest were to visit 
each room once a week during the 
catechism hour and give a conference 
to the children on the subject being 
taught, these children would be all 
ears. The old clerical proverb tells us 
what is wanting in the matter of 
priests teaching religion: the apos- 
tolic spirit, the spirit that makes up 
for almost any deficiency but whose 
absence nothing else makes up for. 


Is Concelebration the Solution? 


Question: About two years ago I 
met a priest at a summering place who 
gave me the enclosed letter asking me 
to do something about it. I realized 
that nothing could be done, so (I 
must confess ignorance or neglect per- 
haps) I let the matter pass. To-day 
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in cleaning out some old papers I came 
across the letter and my conscience 
began to bother me. 

As you will see, it is a plea from a 
poor crippled priest who is not be- 
moaning his lot in life, but misses 
terribly his ability to say Mass. He 
wonders if the solution would not be to 
get permission to join with some priest 
saying Mass at the altar in an informal 
but actual act of concelebration. ‘In 
this way we helpless ones could have 
the fructus specialissimus for ourselves 
as do other priests. I don’t know of 
anything in my narrowed life I miss as 
painfully as I do the offering of Holy 
Mass.” 

SACERDOS OBLIVISCENS. 


Answer: The plea of the crippled 
priest is truly pitiful; and the query 
of the forgetful priest most commend- 
able. But the suggested solution is 
about as remote a one as is conceivable 
in the present discipline of the Church. 
For outside of the Mass of Ordination 
and the Mass of Consecration the 
Latin Rite knows no concelebration. 
But need this crippled wait for a re- 
volution in rites? 

The Church meets many similar 
cases by indults to celebrate Mass 
privately, as in a sacristy. I recall a 
priest who had an indult to say Mass 
sitting down. Hence, I surmise that 
a priest who thinks he could join in a 
form of concelebration (somewhat after 
the fashion of the ordinati at the Mass 
of Ordination) would be able to pro- 
cure an indult to say Mass privately, 
out of view of the public. The effort 
would be worth while making to se- 
cure such a privilege. I feel that a 
petition carrying the recommendation 
of the local Ordinary sent to Rome 
through the Apostolic Legation might 
bring the desired permission. 


Druggist Worries 


Question: A druggist in filling a doc- 
tor’s prescription notices that the medi- 


cine he is compounding may be used 
and probably will be used to cause an 
abortion, although it could be pre- 
scribed for another cause also. He 
asks his confessor what is the proper 
thing to do in such a case. The con- 
fessor concludes that the medicine is in- 
different morally, as it has a use other 
than an evil one, and therefore it can 
be prepared and sold for a just cause. 
Moreover, this prescription can easily 
be filled elsewhere. He tells the drug- 
gist that when something has a lawful 
and an unlawful use it can be sold. 
Was the confessor right in so acting? 
PAROCHUS QUARENS, 


Answer: In order to provide an 
answer to the question proposed it will 
be well to recall to mind that moral 
principle which teaches that it is law- 
ful to place an act which is good or at 
least indifferent of its nature, if the in- 
tention of the one acting be morally 
good, and there be present a propor- 
tionately grave reason for placing the 
act; proportionate, that is, to the 
evil which it is feared may flow as a 
consequence of the act placed. Now, 
in the difficulty proposed the medicine 
prepared is not evil of itself, but may 
be put toa proper use. The possibility 
that it may be put to an evil use is no 
fault of the druggist, and his coépera- 
tion to the possible evil is material 
and remote, and therefore the action 
he takes is justified. His refusal to 
place this act which is good in itself 
would not effectually prevent the evil 
in any case, and it could result in harm 
to him. He is therefore not respon- 
sible for any evil, but at most he is per- 
mitting another to abuse a good, which 
is lawful if there be a sufficient reason. 


Where Should Prayer for Pope’s 
Intentions Be Said? 


Question: When a plenary indul- 
gence can be gained under the usual 
conditions, is it permitted to make a 
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visit during which some vocal or men- 
tal prayer is said, but without regard 
for the Pope’s intentions, and then to 
say a prayer for the Pope’s intention 
elsewhere? It seems that the opinion 
is growing that the two conditions may 
be fulfilled separately, if one wishes. 
PRESBYTER INCERTUS. 


Answer: By reason of long-con- 
tinued practice of pious Catholics as 
well as the convenience of the occa- 
sion, it is certainly the established 
mode of gaining an indulgence for the 
faithful to say the prescribed prayers 
while making the necessary visit to 
the church. However, when the indult 
granting the indulgence does not pre- 
scribe that the prayers by which the 
indulgence is to be gained are to be 
recited in the church, then it is per- 
mitted to recite these prayers else- 
where. Frequently the prayers to be 
said for the intentions of the Sovereign 
Pontiff must be conjoined to the visit 
to the church; this condition is then 
expressly indicated (cfr. Beringer, “‘In- 
dulgences,”’ I, 134; Davis, ‘Moral 
Theology,” III, 431). 


Lay Eulogies in Cemeteries 


Question: It seems that when more 
noted personages are buried from this 
church, after the priest finishes the 
ceremonies, a layman, who is usually 
the president of the society to which 
the deceased belonged, says a few 
words extolling his accomplishments. 
This is done in the Catholic cemetery, 
and I would like to know if there is any 
regulation governing this situation. 

PAROCHUS PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: There is no general ec- 
clesiastical regulation governing ob- 
servances of this kind, but there may 
well be a diocesan norm established 
which determines the mode of con- 
ducting the services in a particular 
place. Local custom may tolerate or 


sanction the custom of giving a eulogy 
on such an occasion to a departed 
member of a fraternal organization. 
Provided there is nothing indecorous 
about such an observance, there would 
seem to be no objection to the prac- 
tice, especially if it has existed for a 
long time. 


War Bonds and Unproductive 
Loans 


Question: Here is an issue that has 
been avoided by Catholic editors and 
an issue that touches vitally millions 
of American citizens. 

Catholic theology teaches that it is 
wrong to exact interest on loans made 
for unproductive purposes. What then 
is to be said of War Bonds, since the 
money so raised is to be used for de- 
struction, not production? 


CuRIOUS. 


Answer: The questioner is some- 
what inexact. For the Church does 
not teach precisely that it is immoral 
to take interest on unproductive loans. 
She distinguishes between intrinsic and 
extrinsic titles to interest, and declares 
in Canon 1543 of the Code that it is not 
in itself wrong to take legal interest 
on unproductive loans, provided that 
the said rate of interest be not exces- 
sive. Even a higher than legal interest 
may be demanded, if there is present a 
just and proportional title thereto. 

While the modern credit system may 
be undesirable, yet it cannot be 
proved a malum in se, something in- 
trinsically wrong. 

We're in the war and War Bonds 
must be bought that the war may be 
brought to a just conclusion. After 
the war the question of improving our 
economic and social system will be per- 
tinent. Now there is only question of 
doing and dying either literally or 
figuratively. 
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Doubts Obligation of Mass for 
People 


Question: You talk ceaselessly about 
the pastor being obliged under threat 
of eternal punishment to do this or 
that ex justitia. How do you demon- 
strate this obligation in these days? 
The Law was made years ago (1918), 
and in my opinion is now obsolete. 
Conditions then and now are wholly 
different. Prior to 1918 few pastors 
or even bishops celebrated Mass 72 
times a year for their flocks. I fail to 
see that their obligation was less then 
now. Propping up the obligation on 
an implicit contract between the pastor 
and the flock in my opinion has no 
weight. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of little places throughout the 
length and breadth of this land where 
the pastor should not have this obliga- 
tion imposed upon him ex justitia. 
The modern pastor in addition to being 
a spiritual leader also acts the part of 
an executive, buying, paying for and 
upkeeping property to which he has 
less claim than to the public street. 
I should like then to have some light 
on the subject. 

SACERDOS INCREDULUS. 


Answer: I like the general attitude 
of sacerdos incredulus, but I must take 
exception to his reasoning. He re- 
minds me of the Easterner in pioneer 
days who was appointed territorial 
judge in the Far West. The Easterner 
knew little law. So a colleague of his 
who was really learned in the law ad- 
vised him to be content with giving de- 
cisions and to abstain from reasons for 
those decisions; for his decisions were 
likely to be right in most cases, but 
that his reasons would make them look 
wrong. 

At the outset let us remark that not 
every quasi-parish became a canonical 
parish in 1918 with the coming in the 
Code. Only those parishes changed 


automatically their status which al- 
ready possessed the material con- 
stituents of a parish proper: sufficient 
support, defined territory, and an 
assigned priest in charge. Quasi- 
parishes that lacked any one of these 
constituents remained, or rather be- 
came, merely auxiliary churches or 
chapels within the limits of the nearest 
canonical parish. These latter have 
no Mass obligations for the people. 
The obligation of the Masses for the 
people arises formally, not from the 
support of the people, but from the 
law positively imposed by the Church 
on canonical parishes. This is some- 
thing similar to the grave obligation of 
the Mass stipend; for the offering 
alone not being even relatively large 
could not induce the obligation, but 
public authority by reason of that 
offering can impose the obligation. 

On the other hand, parishes that be- 
came canonical in 1918 may have since 
become impoverished and could not 
now qualify as having sufficient sup- 
port. Still, they retain their canonical 
status, and the measure of impoverish- 
ment is a reason for the Holy See re- 
ducing the number of Masses, even to 
a token number. Nor is the indult 
rather difficult to obtain. For the 
obligation is imposed only in view of 
sufficient support, and will be lifted in 
proportion as that support diminishes. 
But the Holy See reserves to herself 
the right of passing judgment upon 
the alleged physical or moral impos- 
sibility obtaining in whole or in part. 
For the priests concerned are liable to 
be like the pioneer judge, right in their 
sentiments but wrong in their law and 
its appraisal. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


Less Catechism: More Religion 
REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 


I note in the August issue of THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
an article under the caption, “‘Less 
Catechism: More Religion,” in which 
the distinction is drawn between 
teaching Catechism and teaching reli- 
gion. I note further that in the Octo- 
ber issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION comment is made on 
this same article. 

I write to draw attention to this, 
that I wrote for the JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION a series of 
articles entitled: ‘“‘Are We Teaching 
Religion, or Only Catechism?’ The 
series began in the JOURNAL in Decem- 
ber, 1933, and continued the greater 
part of 1934. 

As far as I know, I am the first to 


have discussed this distinction in so 
many words in public print in this 
country. The articles will speak for 
themselves. 
Yours sincerely, 
JosepH A. NEWMAN. 


Our New Format 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

Permit me to felicitate you upon 
the new inside format of the HoMILETIC. 
I, for one, hope that even after the 
emergency shortage of paper the same 
format will be continued. Arrange- 
ment by column seems to neutralize 
the reduction in size of type. The 
general result is pleasing to the eye, 
and quite readable. 


Sincerely yours, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
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Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 
By Brian Mutcrew, O.F.M.Cap. 


First Sunday of Advent 
The Coming of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The people who did not wait. 
(2) Hope will make the sun shine. 
(3) Hopeimplies patience and petition. 
(4) Hope is confidence. 
(5) Hope teaches you to be prepared. 
(6) Hope teaches the value of unity. 
(7) Hope tells you of God’s goodness. 
(8) Advent and hope. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


Gloom encompassed Jerusalem. No 
prophet had appeared in the Holy 
City for over four hundred years. The 
chosen people of God were outcasts in 
the world. God had often lent Israel 
a helping hand; now it seemed He had 
abandoned her. Pagans desecrated 
the Holy of Holies. Cruelty, tyranny, 
persecution, and death were the daily 
rewards for fidelity to the Law. Re- 
ligion, which had kept Israel alive, was 
at such a low ebb that national death 
had already set in. The religious 
leaders were political puppets. Policy, 
not piety, was their norm. The men 
of God had one hope, the coming 
Christ. The Saviour of the World 
was the only salvation for the nation. 
They turned their eyes to heaven. 
Their words the Psalmist wrote: ‘‘To 
Thee have I lifted up my soul: in 
Thee, O my God, I put my trust, 
let me not be ashamed: neither let 
my emenies laugh at me: for none 


of them that wait on Thee shall be 
confounded.” But Israel as a nation 
was confounded. Not enough of her 
people waited. 

There is a lesson for you contained 
in these words of the Psalmist which 
the Church repeats in the Introit of 
the Mass to-day. The lesson is one 
of hope. As you begin once again the 
Liturgical Cycle for the coming year, 
bear in mind that you too are going to 
face difficulties. Every year the 
weather calendar displays dark, dreary, 
stormy days. Every year you spend 
in this vale of tears your spiritual cal- 
endar will show forth days of dark 
trial and temptation: days when 
prayer will prove a drudgery, days 
when God will seem to have abandoned 
you, to have left you at the mercy of a 
cruel world. Then it is that hope will 
bring God’s sun back into your spirit- 
ual life, just as hope would have 
brought the Son of God into Israel’s 
national life had they not lost it. The 
coming of Christ into your life is as 
certain as was His coming to Israel. 
The value of His coming will be pro- 
portioned to the sincerity of your 
longing. You say the words: “To 
Thee have I lifted up my soul.”’ The 
picture of Israel’s failure can be the 
background for your success. Paint 
that picture for your own soul, then 
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you will learn the lesson. It is: ‘““My 
hope is in the Lord. Show, O Lord, 
Thy ways to me: and teach me Thy 
paths.” 


Hope Includes Patience and Petition 


Hope in the coming of Christ is not 
all patience, but some petition. The 
Church shows you to-day that you 
may tell God your troubles. In the 
prayers of the Mass for to-day the 
Church wants you to tell the Divine 
Physician your spiritual ailments. She 
wants you to ask for the best remedy 
for your difficulties—God’s power: 
“Of myself I can do nothing. By the 
grace of God I can do all things.” 
If you did not have the right to ask 
God to lend you a helping hand in your 
life, then your hope would be a purely 
passive waiting for the Coming of 
Christ. It ought to be an active long- 
ing for the fulfillment of your desire to 
possess God. It should be living with 
the conviction that your success de- 
pends upon God and upon your work- 
ing with the confidence that God knows 
your needs. The Oration in the Mass 
for to-day petitions God to help you 
in your trials, and the words, ‘“‘and by 
Thy deliverance to be saved,” indicate 
confidence that He will come to save. 


Confidence in Christ’s Coming 


Hope in the coming of Christ is an 
expression of the soul’s confidence in 
her nearness to Christ. The Epistle 
in the Mass for to-day teaches you this 
lesson. Life may become arid; hope 
will freshen it. The struggle against 
temptation may prove irksome; hope 
will cheer the soul. When reason is on 
the edge of darkness, hope will light 
the way. Faith sees Christ; hope pre- 
sents Christ. Hope clothes the soul 
and prepares it for the light of faith. 
St. Paul tells you that your salvation 


is nearer than you think. When a 
good thing is near, your expectation 
increases, and your anxiety, your 
eagerness, know no bounds. The good 
thing that is near is your salvation, 
your turning wholeheartedly to Christ. 
Christ is coming. He is only one act of 
contrition away from the most forlorn 
soul. Christ is near to you. Put far 
away the things that may keep you 
from Him, and then turn with full 
confidence and expectation to Him: 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Hope in the coming of Christ teaches 
you to prepare your souls for Him. 
In the Gospel for this Mass, the signs 
that will precede His second coming 
are enumerated. This enumeration of 
the signs—in the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the confusion on earth because 
of the roaring of the sea and the waves 
—begets in every soul feelings of fear 
and wonder. The sudden flash of 
lightning and the booming crash of 
thunder in a summer storm cause 
many to fear even now. What are 
these in comparison to what is to come? 
As you contemplate the wonders that 
will occur, the sense of fear that grips 
your mind recedes as your hope in 
God comes forward. Your confidence 
in the truth of Christ’s words teaches 
you to prepare for His coming. The 
soul that trusts in the mercy of God 
has learned the lesson of preparedness. 
You hope in the mercy of God. From 
the Gospel of to-day, learn the lesson 
of preparedness. Your confidence in 
Christ will teach you to prepare your 
souls for His coming to you. 


Union with Christ 


Hope in the coming of Christ will 
teach the value of union with Christ. 
The Secret prayer in this Holy Mass 
tells you that at the altar of God you 
are one with Christ. The prayer ex- 
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presses the hope that this Mass may be 
the means of uniting your soul to 
Christ: ‘‘Grant, O Lord, that these 
sacred mysteries may cleanse us by 
their powerful virtue, and bring us with 
greater purity to Him, who was the 
Author and Institutor of them.” This 
is the prayer that Mother Church sends 
forth to God for you. She hopes that 
here at the altar of God you may find 
unity with Christ, that Christ may 
come to you. Strive to unite yourself 
with Christ as you say this prayer, and 
you will go forth confident that Christ 
has come to you. 


Trust in God’s Goodness 


Hope in the coming of Christ tells 
you that ‘‘God will give His goodness, 
and our earth shall yield her fruit.” 
You find this lesson expressed in the 
Communion prayer. As you read 
these words, ask yourselves this ques- 
tion: “Did God ever fail me?”’ There 
may be some things written in the 
story of your life that speak of tempta- 
tion, trial, darkness. The results ob- 


tained in those struggles you may not 
consider praiseworthy to you. What 
happened? Who failed? Answer with 
honesty, and you will admit: you gave 
up hope. Christ did not fail. From 
those struggles learn the lesson that, 
if you hope in Christ, you cannot fail. 
God will provide for your soul. 
Advent is the time for hope. Ad- 
vent is the period of preparation. Be- 
gin it to-day with confidence that 
Christ will come to you. Begin it 
with determination to set your soul in 
order. Begin it with the thought of 
carrying with you through your life a 
desire to be with Christ. Begin it with 
the idea of calling upon Christ for 
His mercy, confident that, if you ask, 
you will receive. In the prayer after 
Communion to-day, say with the 
Church: ‘‘May we receive, O Lord, 
Thy mercy in the midst of Thy temple: 
that with due honor we may prepare 
for the approaching solemnity of our 
reparation.” Your preparation of your 
soul for Christ’s coming and your hope 
in His coming will bring Christ to you. 


Second Sunday of Advent 
‘*Art Thou He That Is to Come?”’ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Jerusalem the image of your soul seek- 
ing Christ. 

(2) How you are to hunt for Christ. 

(3) The prophecies point to Christ. 

(4) The last of the prophets pointed out 
Christ. 

(5) The question that we ask. 

(6) Christ's answer is the fulfillment of the 
prophecies. 

(7) Accepting Christ from His answer. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 

Jerusalem is the image of the faithful 
soul. This is the thought that underlies 
the Liturgy of the Church for the Sec- 
ond Sunday of Advent. As Jerusalem 


patiently waited, so the faithful soul 
patiently awaits the coming of Christ. 
As Jerusalem wandered in the dark 
looking for the blessed hope of her 
redemption, so the faithful souls wan- 
der through life seeking their eternal 
deliverance. As Jerusalem knew her 
Messiah in the writings of the Old 
Testament, so the faithful soul knows 
Christ in the writings of the New. 
The picture is a complete one, the 
image a beautiful one: the soul like 
the city seeks peace, the soul can learn 
from the city not to be deceived by her 
own idea of the peace of Christ. Like 
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the Precursor who went before the face 
of Christ, the faithful soul that seeks 
Christ must ask: ‘“‘Art Thou He?” 


Seeking for Christ 


The prophets spoke of Christ. From 
the day God promised to send His Son 
until the Holy Night when He kept 
His promise, hope governed the minds 
of men. The Introit, the Epistle, 
speak of that hope. The opening 
words of the Mass for to-day are: 
“People of Sion, behold the Lord shall 
come to save the nations. And He 
shall make the glory of His voice to be 
heard in the joy of your heart.’”’ The 
words of the Holy Spirit tell us that 
God will keep His promise to men. 
They are explained for us in the open- 
ing words of the Epistle: ‘What 
things soever were written, were writ- 
ten for our learning that through pa- 
tience and the comfort of the scrip- 
tures we might have hope.” It is as 
though the Psalmist were saying to 
every one of us: “Do not lose hope; 
Christ will come.’’ Christ will come in 
external splendor to light the dark, 
dreary way we plod through this world; 
Christ will come in time to prepare, 
to teach and to enable us to live for all 
eternity; Christ will come to fill our 
weary hearts with joy, to rebuild 
within our souls a desire to live for 
God. But Christ will come to us only 
if we hope and trust in Him. Christ 
comes to those who seek Him, to those 
who ask: “‘Art Thou He?” 


The Prophets Point to Christ 


The prophecies point to Christ. 
They single Him out from the men of 
God as the God-man. They begin by 
telling men that Christ shall be a con- 
queror. The Son of the virgin shall 
conquer evil in the world, shall over- 
come ¢.n. They say that God will be 


the God of faithful souls, and that they 
will know Him in His origin from the 
faithful Sem, the son of Noah, and His 
springing from the root of Jesse. They 
say that God made a covenant with 
Abraham, and Christ said: ‘‘Abraham 
rejoiced that he might see My day.” 
Isaac heard the consoling voice of God 
telling him that he would keep His 
covenant with Abraham. Jacob heard 
that He should be of the tribe of Juda. 
Balaam, who came to curse Israel, was 
forced to say: “His sceptre shall 
spring up out of Israel.” Anna said: 
“God shall give empire to His King 
and shall exalt the strength of His 
Christ.” All prophecies, St. Paul 
tells us, were written that we might 
learn and be consoled. These prophe- 
cies declared that Bethlehem would 
be His birthplace; His mother would 
be a virgin; the value men would 
place upon Him would be thirty pieces 
of silver. They give a complete picture 
of Christ. In the Epistle we are re- 
minded of the purpose of these prophe- 
cies: to prepare and console us. We 
are told to seek Christ. There is in 
the Oration for to-day’s Mass a beauti- 
ful summation of this seeking of Christ 
when the Church pleads with God: 
“Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to prepare 
the ways of Thine only begotten Son, 
that through His coming we may attain 
to serve Thee with purified minds.”’ 
Thus we are told to seek Christ. 


The Last of the Prophets 


In the dungeon that men built 
beneath the palace of Herod, the king 
of Judea, a lonely man waited for death. 
This man, the Gospel for to-day tells 
us, was John, the greatest of the proph- 
ets, the last of the prophets, the Angel 
who was to go before the face of Christ. 
Overhead in ribaldry and sensual ex- 
cesses the men who should have wel- 
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comed the coming of Christ, who 
should have sought Christ, turned to 
themselves and their own pleasures. 
John had tried to stir their hearts. 
John had said that all this sin was un- 
lawful. They could not refute him, so 
they chained him in a dungeon. When 
a man is alone, he has time to think. 
John with a premonition of death had 
time to think of things that were to 
come. John had preached penance. 
John told Jerusalem that Christ was 
at hand. John pointed out the Mes- 
siah. All this builds up to one point— 
John sought the Kingdom of God. In 
the Gospel of this Mass the Church 
presents John to us, the Precursor, to 
remind us that regardless of the great 
things we do in our lives we must seek 
Christ to give our works a meaning. 
The Church wants us to learn from this 
Gospel why the Angel of Christ asked: 
“Art Thou He?” Since John expressed 
a desire for Christ and a need for 
Christ, we are to realize the impor- 
tance of both. 


The Question We Must Ask 


The question, ‘“‘Art Thou He that is 
to come, or shall we look for another?”’ 
is an essential question we all must ask. 
It might be asked: “Is our seeking 
Christ in vain? Are all the prophecies 
frustrated? Is our hope placed in a 
fool’s bauble? Shall we reject the 
manger crib and look for Christ in a 
palace? Are the things for which 
Christ lived and died the things of 
God or the things of a dreamer? Do 
we want a Christ who fits our minds, or 
a mind that fits the Christ?’ If we 
look for another Christ, what sort of 
Saviour shall we seek? Will we pick a 
Christ who teaches that liberty and 
license are the same? Will we pick a 
Christ who believes in sin? Will we 
seek a Christ who will permit us to do 


what we want, or shall we seek the 
Christ who will tell us what God 
wants? Will we seek a Christ who says 
that he is the Christ, or shall we turn to 
Him who pointed to His works? John 
who asked the question knew the an- 
swer. John knew what God had said 
that Christ would be. So He sent 
His disciples to ask: ‘‘Art Thou He?” 
John would have His disciples as- 
certain the truth from the answer. 
John would have them see whether 
they had found the Christ whom they 
were seeking. 


Christ Is Answer to the Baptist’s 
Question 

The answer of Christ to the Bap- 
tist’s messengers is set before you to- 
day to stir your hearts. The answer is 
given that you may know that this 
Jesus whom you seek is your God: 
“Go and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen. The blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor 
have the gospel preached to them, and 
blessed is he that is not scandalized in 
Me.” These are the signs of divinity. 
They are the proofs of redemption. 
They are the works of salvation. They 
continue to this day. They are ex- 
pressed in you. The blind see—the 
light of God’s faith is the answer to 
your spiritual blindness. The deaf 
hear—the voice of God penetrates 
even into the soul in sin that has 
hardened itself against the word of 
God. The lepers are cleansed—the 
saving waters of baptism are poured 
across the scars of spiritual failure and 
take them away. The lame walk— 
the spiritually weak are strengthened 
by the grace of God. The dead rise 
again—the fallen soul is lifted by pen- 
ance to new life. The poor have the 
Gospel preached to them—before God 
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the important thing is the soul. His 
slogan reads: ‘What would it profit 
a man if he gained the whole world and 
suffered the loss of his soul? And 
blessed is he that is not scandalized in 
Me.” Blessed is the man who accepts 
the doctrine of Christ for its purity, 
its truth and its power. This was the 
answer of Christ to John’s messengers. 
To John it was the right answer. It 
brought him courage and consolation. 
He knew that he had guided his dis- 
ciples to Christ. He was now content 
to die for Him. The men who lived 
above his dungeon cell were wrong in 
seeking themselves and their own 
pleasure. John had spent his life in 
seeking Christ and His Kingdom. 
They could never find happiness. He 
found eternal bliss when he asked: 
“Art Thou He?” 


The Lesson for Us 


The lesson that we are to learn from 
this Mass to-day is expressed in the 
Postcommunion prayer: “We entreat 
Thee, O Lord, that through our par- 
ticipation in this mystery Thou 
wouldst teach us to despise earthly and 
to love heavenly things.’’ John could 
have been the friend of the wealthy; 
he preferred to be the “‘voice of one 
crying in the wilderness.”” He could 
have posed as the Christ; he chose to 
admit that he was unworthy to loose 
the latchet of Christ’s shoe. We are to 
learn in all our actions to seek Christ 
as John did. And when we find Christ, 
we are not to reject Him, as Jerusalem 
did, because His saying was hard. 
We are to accept Him and give our 
souls to Him that He may give to them 
the words of eternal life. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
The Glory of Mary 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Your chance to celebrate with Mary. 
(2) Her privilege and yours. 
(3) The prayer of Mary and you, her child. 
(4) The dwelling place of God. 
(5) The Mother of the First-Born. 
(6) Your special cause for joy. 
(7) My soul doth magnify the Lord. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 

The Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception has a special meaning for 
Mary’s children. It presents them 
with an opportunity to celebrate a 
mother’s day dedicated to their Heav- 
enly Mother. This opportunity is pre- 
sented by their innate pride in their 
Heavenly Mother. They do not have 
to present her with a lily to symbolize 
their sentiments towards her. The 
child of Mary does not live who con- 


siders a possibility of sin in her. She is 
the lily of purity to her child, she is the 
symbol of purity. The mere mention 
of her name tells her child the story of 
her purity. You are her children. 
Yours is the special opportunity for 
celebrating with her to-day. 


Our Opportunity to Rejoice with Mary 


The Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is your day for rejoicing with 
Mary. This day is a big one in her life 
and in yours also. She commemorates 
the beginning of God’s goodness to- 
wards her. You commemorate the 
beginning of her love for you. She 
thanks God for a great privilege He 
gave her. You thank God for the 
great privilege He gave you, the 
privilege of being her child. These 
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are the words of the Church on this 
feast. Rejoicing in God’s goodness to 
Mary and to you are the notes that 
underlie the melody of the Church’s 
chant to-day. 

“T will rejoice with exceeding joy in 
the Lord.” These words were written 
by Isaias. The Church repeats them. 
It would seem that she has placed 
them upon the lips of Mary, but in 
reality they belong to Mary and her 
children. The whole Church prays 
them—prays them and praises God 
for them. Isaias himself prayed them, 
as he inscribed them in his book of 
prophecy. He prayed them because 
he knew that a virgin would conceive 
and bear Emmanuel—‘‘God with us.” 
His prophecy solidifies the dogma of 
to-day. His prayer begins the cele- 
bration of this feast. He knew Mary 
as the Mother of the Saviour. He also 
knew her as the co-redemptrix, the 
co-conqueror of sin. In her he saw the 
bride of the Holy Spirit who inspired 
him to write the words that seem to 
come from Mary. You know Mary in 
a better way than did Isaias. For 
him there was a veil before her face. 
The veil was time. Now the veil is 
lifted and the lily of God is present to 
your eye. You say his prayer about 
her, but you are privileged to under- 
stand it more clearly. Your cause for 
joy with Mary is based upon the 
things you know have happened. 
The prophet’s prayer was filled with 
expectancy and longing. Yours is 
complete with reality. The feast is 
for you the fulfillment of the things he 
knew would come. The Church em- 
bodies this prayer in her Liturgy to- 
day because it belongs to Mary and to 
you. Mary is the possessor of this 
glowing tribute of praise, and you are 
the heir to it through Mary. 


Mary’s Prayer for Us, Her Children 


The Immaculate Mother of God was 
a worthy dwelling place for the Son of 
God. Every Catholic heart thrills to 
the repeating of this truth by the 
Church to-day. Every Catholic pleads 
that his own soul might always be a 
proper habitation for Christ. In the 
Oration for this Mass the Church 
brings before your minds this fact. 
There is in the prayer a hidden re- 
minder for every one of you. This 
shrouded sermon proposes to you the 
fact that your own soul was once im- 
maculate. It is a gentle reminder that 
your soul, if it has been stained in any 
way, can be immaculate again. The 
prayer is an invitation to study Mary, 
to go to Mary, to imitate her. The 
secret of preserving one’s soul in the 
state of grace can be learned from 
Mary. God preserved the soul of 
Mary from the original stains of sin 
that are the lot of men. Mary pre- 
served the grace of God in her soul by 
her coéperation with that grace. You 
go to Mary with the grace of God in 
your soul, and she will teach you how 
to preserve it there. 


The Mother of the First-Born 


Mary was the mother of the first- 
born of every creature, Christ. Christ 
is the first-born, not in the order of 
time, but in the order of God’s inten- 
tion. Christ’s coming was decreed 
before the hills were made. Because 
of this decree, every other creature was 
made. Mary, His mother, was eter- 
nally present to the thought of God. 
Christ could not have been of our race 
unless He were born in time, but along 
the way of time men had turned from 
God. Sin had entered in through the 
will of man. The nature that Christ 
was to assume lay under the condem- 
nation of God. God could not assume 
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sinful flesh. God and sin were ene- 
mies, but God could assume sinless 
flesh. So, God preserved His mother 
from all stain of sin. The Immaculate 
Conception of Mary was the means 
God used to complete His plan in the 
face of men’s desertion. Mary was 
God’s lone patriot in the army of hu- 
man deserters. She was, therefore, 
with Him always. This is her history 
in the Epistle of her Feast. 


A Special Source of Joy 


In the Gospel of this Mass, the chil- 
dren of Mary have another special 
cause for rejoicing. An Angel of God 
came to Nazareth. The Angels of God 
were all immaculate. Those who re- 
mained faithful to God have never 
known sin. They share in the glory of 
God. This fact is demonstrated re- 
peatedly in the Bible by the attitude 
that men assume when in the presence 
of an Angel. Men usually fall upon 


their faces and are fearful. When the 
messenger of God came to Mary, there 
is no mention of fear on her part. The 
messenger is reverential in his atti- 
tude. He, although himself immacu- 
late, recognizes her as his Queen, and 
greets her with the words: ‘Hail, full 
of grace.”” She, whom the Angel thus 
greets, is your Mother. A child of 
Mary will learn this story by heart. 
Rejoice to-day with the Church and 
thank God for Mary. And if you find 
something in your life that mars the 
immaculate condition of your soul, go 
to Mary’s Son. You know that be- 
cause of Him she was preserved from 
sin. You also know that through Him 
you can be cleansed from it. As you 
rejoice with Mary because of her great 
privilege, do not forget that God has 
been good to you, too. Turn to God 
and say with Mary: ‘‘My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, because He that is 
mighty hath done great things to me.” 


Third Sunday of Advent 
The Mark of Faith 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A change of colors. 

(2) How you see the change—the color spot. 

(3) Rose—a sign of the changing times and 
how you see it. 

(4) The mark of faith. 

(5) How to look for the things that appear 
not—light necessary. 

(6) The picture of a soul that sees through 


faith. 

(7) The story of a men who saw through 
faith. 

(8) Your success depends upon the mark of 
faith. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 

When you saw the priest come to the 
altar this morning, you discovered that 
his vestments were not the usual pur- 
ple ones that are common in Advent. 


This morning they are rose color. 
This fact tells you that to-day must 
be an exceptional day in Advent, It 
is. It is called Gaudete Sunday— 
Gaudete, because the prime note in the 
Liturgy of to-day is one of joy. Gaw- 
dete means: ‘Rejoice!’ Last Sunday 
we spoke of hope. Hope has in it a 
note of sorrow and of wonder. To-day 
joy predominates because the theme 
for to-day is one of conviction and faith. 


Color Blindness 


We spoke of a change of color. 
And upon that change which you no- 
ticed we base our study of the Liturgy 
of Mother Church for to-day. You 
discovered the color change, but not 
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everyone among you sawit. Thereisa 
reason for some of you failing to 
notice that to-day’s vestments are 
rose color and not purple. The reason 
is because some people are color-blind. 
This means that, while their vision 
may be perfect, they are not able to 
discern the different shades of color. 
The fact that some people are color- 
blind tells us that colors cannot be 
entirely in the things we see, but some- 
what in the eye that sees! All who 
have studied the human eye can appre- 
ciate the fact that color is somewhat 
in the eye, because they know that 
there is in every perfect eye a color 
spot—a spot through which the vision 
passes. The pigments in the object 
affect the color spot in the eye, and 
there in your eye itself the color seen is 
produced. Without that spot in the 
eye no color can be seen. The whole 
world looks grey to the person so af- 
flicted. Such a man would not notice 
that the color of the vestments are 
changed. 


Spiritual Color Blindness 


This we said is the Sunday for 
faith. I draw a parallel between the 
coloring of objects by the spot on the 
human eye, and the coloring of the 
articles of faith by the eye of the soul 
that has the indelible mark of faith 
upon it. Just as you see color through 
the mark on your eye, so you see 
Christ through the mark on your soul. 
The mark on your soul was placed 
there by God when you were baptized, 
when you received faith. It makes 
visible to you the unseen Hand of God 
in your life. The rest of men may won- 
der, may doubt, about the events of 
everyday life. They may even attrib- 
ute them to contradictory causes. 
The soul that God marks knows the 
Providence of God directs human life. 


The Mark of Faith 


The soul that wears the indelible 
mark of faith can see why the Church 
rejoices to-day. The words that stir 
the souls of Catholics to-day are con- 
tained in the opening of the Divine 
Office: ‘The Lord is nigh; come, let 
us rejoice.”” This is the reason for our 
joy. Christ is about to save the 
world. The Lamb of God is coming to 
take upon Himself the sins of an erring 
world. He will give man the right to 
rejoice again. The Old Testament 
story of sin, and how far from God a 
man can stray, will soon be changed 
into the glorious apocalypse which 
tells how close a man can come to 
glory while still in the flesh. ‘‘Rejoice 
in the Lord, . . . let your petitions be 
made known to Him.”’ These words in 
the Introit speak of God as your friend. 
He is no longer to be only the God of 
Might to you, but also the God of 
Mercy—the God who loves men, the 
God whom you are soon to call ‘‘Our 
Father.’”’ The color of sorrow, pen- 
ance, and fear is blended into the color 
of love. Red the color of love is com- 
ing. To-day it is already rose. You 
can see the changing colors, you can 
appreciate the changing times. 
Through the mark of faith you watch 
the change and you rejoice in the Lord. 


The Oration of To-Day 


The Oration of the Mass for to-day 
fits into our color scheme. In it we 
speak of light. Light is essential to 
vision. Light from God is faith. Just 
as light is necessary for our corporal 
eye to see, so the light from God 
called faith is necessary for the eye of 
our souls. St. Paul wrote: ‘Faith is 
the vision of things that appear not.” 
Christ appearing in the world as man 
is seen by the light of faith to be God. 
Christ pinned by three nails upon a 
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cross is seen to be the God who with 
one finger upholds the heavens and 
the earth. These truths we see through 
the light that comes from God. We 
are able to see them through the mark 
of faith upon our souls. We see them 
clearly. We can see in this change of 
color the handwriting on the wall for 
the kingdom of doubt, uncertainty, 
and sin. We rejoice in the coming of a 
new King and a new era. 

The Epistle for this Mass appears 
before our eyes as an arrow that directs 
our vision. It really tells us where to 
look for Christ. The lesson for us is 
that we should look for Christ in 
prayer. Christ is seen oftener when 
the head is bowed in humble prayer 
than when the eyes search for Him in 
every passing scene. Christ is recog- 
nized quicker by modesty than by 
daring. Christ is found more cer- 
tainly in joy than in sorrow. Sorrow 
seeks to be alone. Joy loves a com- 
panion. Christ is the companion of 
perfect joy. This joy is found in 
modesty and humble prayer. 


The Man Who Knew Christ 


The Gospel of this Mass takes up 
the note of humility and prayerfulness, 


and from it paints a picture of a man 
who knew Christ. The man is John 
the Baptist. He could have been an 
important figure in the world of his 
day if he had lacked humility, but he 
is an important person in the world 
even to-day because he possessed it. 
He did not take to himself honors that 
belong to Christ, and Christ paid him 
glorious tribute. John saw that he 
could not save the world, and because 
of that he saw the Saviour of the world. 
He knew the power of Christ, but he 
first saw it in his own limitations. 
John looked through the mark of faith 
upon his soul and saw things hidden to 
the eyes of the men questing him. 
Take home with you to-day the idea 
of seeing God through the mark of 
faith upon your souls. Use the vision 
of God to read the inevitable victory 
of Christ over the powers of this world. 
Let the light from God direct you and 
point out the way to God for you. 
Then you will know the joy that 
Mother Church speaks of to-day. It 
is the joy that can only come from 
Christ living in you. It is the joy that 
you can recognize only through your 
mark of faith. Keep that mark in per- 
fect order and you will rejoice always. 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 
The Flower of God in Your Soul 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The flower chain of prayer. 

(2) Our prayer of longing. 

(3) The emergency prayers of the Church. 
(4) The flower of the soul and how it blooms. 
(5) The desert flower—duplicity and sim- 

plicity. 
(6) The valley filled with the flower of grace. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 
The Church’s vigil, her ardent ex- 
pectation, for the coming of Christ be- 


comes more pronounced to-day. She 
has begun to count the hours. From 
now until the happy moment of His 
Nativity her prayers will all sound the 
note of anxious, almost impatient, long- 
ing. Her prayers are pleas to heaven: 
“Rain down the Just One. Drop down 
dew from above, ye heavens, and let 
the clouds rain the Just One! Let the 
earth be opened and send forth a 
Saviour.” This prayer is really the 
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bud of a whole flower-chain of prayers 
the Church has woven around the 
Divine Nativity. It is the bud, be- 
cause of its likeness to that flower of all 
prayers, the Song of the Angels: 
“Glory to God in the highest.”” And 
yet it is only a bud, because it is still a 
step away from the flower. At the 
same time it is a bud because, even 
while expressing it, the Church has un- 
derscored a note of certainty that this 
prayer will blossom. 


Our Prayer of Longing 


You begin your vigil of Christmas 
to-day. You know what it means to 
wait for Christ to come. You have 
done just that. You have waited pa- 
tiently, and it was not always pleas- 
ant. You have been tempted. You 
turned your hearts and minds to God. 
You lifted a prayer: ‘‘Rain down the 
Just One.” Your position was not 
one that someone imagined. It was 
real. Your sincerity was one that re- 
quired words to express it. It was part 
of you. You knew it existed, because 
heart and soul you felt it. It was 
something that affected you, touched 
you. You trained your eyes upon the 
clouds and pleaded. You pleaded be- 
cause you needed Christ. Therefore, 
following the Church’s prayer on this 
day for you should not be anything 
difficult. You can catch the spirit of 
it from your own experience. The 
Church is pleading for Christ to come 
because you need Christ. She is doing 
for vou to-day what you have done 
another day. Her Liturgy to-day is 
your prayer. It is your plea to Al- 
mighty God for Christ with His merits 
and grace to come to you. 


Emergency Prayer of the Church 


Yes, you have prayed for the coming 
of Christ. You prayed, you hoped, 


and you waited patiently. The time 
you turned to Christ was the day temp- 
tation tried to turn you away from 
Him. You knew in your soul that you 
were doing the right thing in resisting 
temptation. God had prescribed it. 
And yet the allurements of the world, 
the flesh and the devil launched an 
even more vigorous attack against you. 
Through many weary moments it took 
persevering prayer to keep you from 
doubt, uncertainty, and disaster. You 
prayed with confidence. But it seemed 
that either God did not hear or there 
must be something wrong with your 
prayer. The Liturgy of Mother Church 
to-day seeks almost to have been de- 
signed for troubled and anxious souls. 
We might call them the emergency 
prayers of the Liturgical Year. The 
Fourth Sunday of Advent is the Sun- 
day of Last Resort; prayer and the 
Liturgy to-day assume finality. They 
become a chant that swells from souls 
that are almost bursting with anxiety, 
a song from throats that seem to say: 
“It must happen here and now, for we 
can wait nolonger.’”’ These are human 
thoughts. These are emotional ex- 
pressions. For hidden in her emer- 
gency prayers the Church has planted 
certainty and security. These two 
factors are in every one of your pleas 
to God. But sometimes it happens 
that they are not brought to the fore. 
To-day when the Church says your 
prayer, when she prays for you and 
with you, she brings to the foreground 
this certainty that her prayer will be 
answered and her security that Christ 
will save a pleading soul. All this she 
does in her own beautiful way in the 
Oration of the Mass for this Sunday. 
She does it in one little sentence. She 
prays: ‘‘Exert, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, Thy power and come and succor 
us by Thy great might; that by the 
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assistance of Thy grace, Thy indulgent 
mercy may hasten what is delayed by 
our sins.”’ 


The Flower of the Soul 


The sentence that speaks to you of 
certainty and security is that one that 
mentions mercy. When you call upon 
the indulgent mercy of God, you are 
certain, you are secure. Christ will 
come. This bud of prayer will blossom 
into the beautiful lily made glorious by 
the grace of God. Every Christian 
soul is a bud in the garden of God. 
The soul is a bud that must be nur- 
tured if it is to produce the flower of 
holiness. There are many things in 
the gardenlands of this world that can 
attack and even destroy the flower 
in the bud. Similarly there are many 
things that can cut down the saint in 
his development. You recall the story 
of the prospective martyr who would 
not forgive his friend. The result of 
his uncharitableness was that he lost 
the opportunity to suffer death for 
Christ. At the last minute he weak- 
ened and went his way without a 
crown. There was something wrong 
with his spiritual gardening. He 
failed because he overlooked one item. 
A soul must plead for Christ to come. 
He seemed to think that Christianity 
was lopsided, that Christ must do all 
the pleading for the soul to come. 
You know that, while the sun does 
draw the bud towards it, the bud 
must be free to turn and it must turn 
towards the sun if it is to blossom. 

In the Epistle for to-day St. Paul 
admits that he is not conscious of any 
wrong; yet, he declares that he is not 
thereby justified. His thought is this: 
while the Son of God finds no obstacle 
in the soul of Paul to prevent His en- 
trance there, Paul himself must make 
Christ welcome. While Paul expects 


Christ to come to his soul, Paul realizes 
that he must still plead with the Mas- 
ter before He will come. This notion 
the Church sets before you to-day lest 
you forget that your security is based 
upon your humility. The most beauti- 
ful bud in the garden of souls will 
never bloom unless it realizes that it is 
only a bud and not already a finished 
flower. 


Duplicity and Simplicity 


The Gospel of this Mass speaks of 
one of the most glorious flowers in 
God’s garden, John the Baptist. There 
is one phrase in it that gives the key to 
his success: “The word of the Lord 
came to John in the desert.” Gray 
wrote a poem in which he observed 
that ‘full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen and waste its sweetness 
on the desert air.” The desert has 
something paradoxical about it. It is 
the last place one would ordinarily 
look for flowers. Yet, the poets recog- 
nize the fact that the desert is the 
sanctuary of many beautiful flowers. 
In the spiritual life, it is the garden 
spot of grace. It is a retreat from a 
colorful, lively, changing world, and it 
is in retreatings from the world that 
men conquer it. The flowers in God’s 
garden are nurtured by the sun of soli- 
tude. It gives them a chance to shed 
the gaudy-colored leaves of duplicity 
which are not even beautiful in the 
eyes of man. It enables them to foster 
the real beauty of simplicity which is 
soul-deep. This is the story of John. 
And God came to him in the desert. 
Then he went forth to tell people what 
they should do. In placing this Gospel 
before you to-day the Church reminds 
you that the formula for beauty of 
soul before God has not changed. 

The Gospel also contained a note of 
prophecy: ‘Every valley shall be 
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filled.” The Offertory prayer exem- 
plifies a fulfillment: ‘Hail, full of 
grace.” The most glorious of all the 
flowers that have bloomed in God’s 
garden of souls is Mary. She is the 





prophecy come true. Her beauty se- 
cret was dependence upon and com- 
munion with God. Your chance to be 
glorious before God is based upon the 
same. Begin to look for it to-day. 


Christmas Day 
The Day for Song 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Let the heavens rejoice. 
(2) The day for song. 
(3) The first line of the song—"Thou art My 
Son.” 
(4) His grace appeared. 
(5) The song of peace. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 

Jeremias the Prophet had said: 
‘All Thy lovers have forgotten Thee.”’ 
So it was that people were more con- 
cerned about a Roman census than a 
Divine Nativity. Innkeepers were 
more interested in the profits for the 
day than their eternal security. Beth- 
lehem longed for a silent night, but 
ignored the holy night. The sons of 
men slept a troubled sleep, while the 
Angels of God sang a peace to troubled 
souls. This was the first Christmas. 
Yet, the world had been prepared for it. 
Abraham took Isaac to the mountain- 
tops to demonstrate his faith in the 
coming Lord. Joseph fled from the 
wife of Pharoah to preserve in his soul 
the morals of Christ. Ruth stayed 
with the widow Naomi lest she lose 
a place in the kingdom of Christ. 
Melchisedech offered a clean oblation 
to acquaint the children of God with 
the priesthood of Christ. Jeremias 
preached penance for a part with 
Christ. Jerusalem expected Christ. 
Yet the temple bell tolled the mournful 
story of a people enslaved, and the 
Angels’ peace-filled chant of the libera- 





tion by Christ could not penetrate 
vengeful souls. But the Angels sang, 
for this is the day for song: ‘‘Let the 
heavens rejoice and the earth be glad 
in the presence of the Lord, for He is 
come.” This is the song for the day. 


The Day for Song 


This is the day for song. In every 
Catholic heart the echo of the Angelic 
Song should ring, Christ the Lord is 
born to us. Peace in the form of the 
Prince of Peace has come to us. Joy 
is ours because He has taken us to 
Himself. These are the thoughts that 
echo from the song of the Angels. In 
her prayers on this feast Mother 
Church puts these thoughts into 
words. And as you pray at this Holy 
Mass in a world that hopes for but 
does not know joy and peace, try to 
pray with the Church—try to sing 
with the Angels. 

The first line in the song for to-day 
is the picture of who Christ is: ‘“Thou 
art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee.”’ The Son of God has appeared 
in the form of man. He is Christ our 
brother. Adam sinned because he 
wanted to be ‘“‘as God.” God saved us 
because He came ‘as man.’ One 
wanted to go up; the other came down 
to take men up. You get what your 
father wanted. Truly, this is cause for 
song. In the Oration for to-day the 
Church joins the Angels in song. You 
should join in that song, too. The 
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Church sings: ‘‘O God, who hast made 
this holy night to shine forth with the 
brightness of the true light, grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we may enjoy His 
happiness in heaven, the mystery of 
whose light we have known on earth.” 
We have known the mystery of His 
light. We know that it is the light of 
Jerusalem’s hope. We know that He is 
the light of our souls. We join in song, 
we sing with the angels, because to-day 
we know that we can be happy with 
them forever in heaven. 

In the Epistle for to-day the Apostle 
gives us the reason for our song. He 
tells us why the Angels sang. He says: 
“The grace of God our Saviour hath 
appeared to all men.’’ The grace of 
God, friendship with eternal justice, is 
man’s once again. The grace of God, 
happiness with our Creator; the grace 
of God, completion of our nature; 
the grace of God, sanctification of our 
souls. This is the gift that has come to 
us. This is why we sing. 


Completion of Our Song 


The Christmas story would be in- 
complete, the Christmas song some- 


what out of tune, if we failed to add the 
story of what the Angels sang and to 
whom. In the Gospel for to-day we 
hear the glorious story of their coming. 
God did not send them to the strong 
men of the world. What is human 
strength but frailty before Omnipo- 
tence? He did not send them to the 
wise of this world. What is worldly 
wisdom to the Designer of the heavens? 
He did not send them to the rich and 
influential. What is worldly wealth 
compared to the treasures of heaven? 
He sent them to the lonely, the insignifi- 
cant, the simple. He sent the Angels 
to the shepherds, because He knew 
they would wonder, not question; 
would fear, not be incredulous; would 
go to Bethlehem, not delay to care for 
their tasks; would sing in their hearts 
with the Angels, not doubt about the 
future for Christ or for themselves. . 
He sent them to the shepherds because 
they represent you. They did what 
He wants you to do. To-night go to 
the crib of your God; lay all the cares 
of your day aside. Go and sing with 
the Angels. Go and let the peace of 
God fill your hearts. This is your day 
for song. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
The Price of Our Adoption 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Story of boy before the crib. 
(2) The Lord is clothed with strength. 
(3) God's love and your course. 
(4) <A chance to go to Him. 
(5) The rise and fall of many. 
(6) God’s world shall not be moved. 
(7) The price of our adoption. 


FRIENDS IN CHRIST: 


A mother took her young son to visit 
the Christmas crib in the parish 
church. While there, she told him the 
story of Christ. He listened intently 


while she related the story of the first 
Christmas night. His face puckered 
somewhat when told of the ingratitude 
of the men who lived in Christ’s day. 
His eyes opened and the little jaw set 
firmly when he learned of the indiffer- 
ence the inn-keeper displayed. He 
seems almost ready to cry when told 
that the Christ-Child was born in a 
stable on a cold night. The boy 
looked at the statue representing the 
Infant. He observed that the Christ- 
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Child was pictured with a peaceful 
smile upon His face and His little arms 
outstretched. The little fellow won- 
dered about this in face of the hard- 
ships he had heard. With that logic 
children seek to have, the young boy 
asked: “If all that happened to the 
Baby Jesus, how come He isn’t cry- 
ing?” The mother responded with a 
perfect answer: ‘“‘The ingratitude of 
some men cannot cope with the over- 
powering love of God. He’s not cry- 
ing because He is still glad He came.” 
“Glad He came!’’ Yes, that is the 
story of Christ. He said: “My delight 
is to be with the children of men.” 
This is the controlling thought in the 
Liturgy for this, the Sunday within 
the octave of Christmas. The ingrati- 
tude of men gives way before the Love 
of God. ‘The Lord,” says the In- 
troit, “is clothed with strength.” 
Strength to overpower ingratitude, 
selfishness, hatred, and indifference. 
Girded with the armor of God, Christ 
comes to save people who seem not to 
care about what happens to them. He 
wins the victory because His weapon 
islove. He is glad He came because He 
knows He will win the victory. 


The Church Voices Our Atitude towards 
Christ 

Your attitude towards Christ is ex- 
pressed in the Oration. It is a plea for 
God to regulate your actions according 
to His will. You beseech God’s love 
to direct your course, to keep you smil- 
ing through the battles of life. Good 
works are the words that tell God what 
you want to do. Good works, because 
by His He conquered the world. His 
appeal was always to His works. “‘The 
works that I do, judge them.”’ Since 
life for Him on earth was joyful be- 
cause He went about doing good, life 
for you will be joyful, too, if you follow 


in His footsteps. This is the plea on 
your part to Christ. You ask Him: 
“Make my life such that you will be 
glad I came.” 

The Son of God was glad He came. 
He rejoiced because His coming to you 
gave you a chance to go to Him. In 
the Epistle, St. Paul speaks of your 
adoption as sons of God. If you area 
son, you are also an heir. An heir hasa 
share in His Father’s possessions. The 
prize possession in which you as heirs 
of God share is happiness. When a 
father leaves his goods to his heirs, he 
also leaves them his works to carry on. 
Christ was glad He came. It gave Him 
an opportunity of adopting you as the 
sons of God. It enabled Him to have 
you share in His inheritance. You 
should be glad He came because His 
coming gives you an opportunity to 
share in His work. Then when you 
come to claim your inheritance of 
eternal happiness, you can identify 
yourself with the words: ‘The works 
that I do, judge them.”’ 


Christ’s Coming Destined to Be the Rise 
and Fall of Many 

In the prophecy of Simeon recorded 
in the Gospel of to-day, the story of 
the attitude of men towards Christ is 
told. Simeon said: ‘This Child is set 
for the rise and fall of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which shall be contra- 
dicted.”’ Christ is to be the cause of the 
rise of many in Israel, but He is not the 
cause of their fall. Accepting Christ 
and following Him with a life devoted 
to good works is the reason why many 
will rise. Rejecting Christ and turn- 
ing to evil works will be the reason for 
the fall of many. Christ cannot cause 
a man to do evil. The works of God 
are all good and only good works are 
done by Him. Since Christ’s reason 
for coming into the world was to do 
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good, the evil works of men cannot 
change His joy. Christ was glad He 
came, if only one man had done good 
because of Him. 

“God has established the world 
which shall not be moved.” These 
words of the Offertory prayer fit into 
the Liturgy of the Church as we view it 
to-day. Christ’s world is a good world; 
His throne, an everlasting one. The 
evil in the world and the tottering 
thrones of to-day are the work of men. 
The weary world we know wears a 
bandage upon its war-wounded head. 
This is not the work of Christ. He re- 
fused the aid of His Apostle, Peter, 
in the garden the night before they 
killed Him. He wore the crown of 
thorns and held the sceptre of a broken 
reed, yet His throne as King of the 
world never tottered. His work was 
good, and because of the good He could 
do in the world, Christ was glad He 
came. 


The Price of Our Adoption 


The Church does not attempt to 
ignore the sufferings and the sorrows of 
Christ. She tells us to-day that He 
will pay a terrible price for adopting us. 
She reminds us that even in our day 
Christ will be a sign of contradiction. 
Still the Church does not go into 


mourning to-day because she feels 
with Christ joy at His coming. She 
is glad He came. The important lesson 
that she proposes to teach to-day is the 
lesson of God’s love. Because of it, 
Christ rejoiced. Because of it, the 
Church rejoices. Because of it, you 
are to rejoice. Why should we be 
sorrowful if the world rejects Christ? 
Can we not still do the works of Christ? 
And if Christ is a sign of contradiction 
for man, should we feel sorry if He is a 
sign of God’s love for us? Let us not 
spend our time worrying about who 
will be the next great man to reject 
Christ. Rather let us day for day bow 
our heads and accept Christ. There 
are many things which Christ taught 
that will prove “hard sayings” for a 
self-engrossed world. There is one 
thing that Christ did that will prove 
the salvation and the rise of all men 
who will enjoy eternal happiness. 
“The Son so loved us that He gave his 
life for us.’’ Love will always be hard 
for the world to understand because it 
is the giving of one’s self and living for 
another. Men could be ingrates before 
Christ, because they lived for them- 
selves. In face of their ingratitude He 
could be glad He came because He was 
not thinking of Himself. He came for 
them. 





Book Reviews 


Rome and Russia before 1600.—Russia’s 
fall into and continuation in schism was due 
primarily to the propaganda of Greek pre- 
lates who settled in Russia after Constanti- 
nople had gone into schism. This is clearly 
established by Father Joseph B. Koncevicius, 
M.A., S.T.D., in his recent book, ‘‘Russia’s 
Attitude Towards Union With Rome (9th— 
16th Centuries).’”! In the preparation of 
this work, the author was “‘beset by many 
difficulties owing to the lack of sources and 
to the contradictory nature of the sources 
that are available” (p. ix). This period of 
Russian history is generally a cloudy mirage 
for the historian. In the present case, how- 
ever, the author had recourse to sources often 
inaccessible to other historians. Thus, his 
book is a valuable and noteworthy con- 
tribution on the subject. The author “con- 
sulted not only Russian, but also Roman, 
Byzantine, German, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Norse, and other contemporary sources, 
which deal with Russia”’ (ibid.). 

After treating of the early centuries of 
Christianity in Russia, Dr. Koncevicius 
deals with the gradual lapse into schism which 
the Russian Church experienced under 
Greek influence. He brings forth many 
interesting and generally unknown details 
regarding communications between Rome and 
Russia before the seventeenth century. He 
speaks of the Bull of Excommunication 
against the Greeks in 1054, but we know that 
present research denies that this went into 
effect (p. 38). Russia did not go into schism 
even when this was accomplished in Greece 
in the twelfth century. At times, even, 
there were rifts between the Greeks and the 
Russians. But in those early centuries of 
the Greek schism the author states: ‘‘The 
Russians . . . constituted an integral part of 
the main body of the Church. At no time 
did the Russian Church have any direct mis- 
understanding with Rome. There was no 
reason, therefore, why Russia should have 

1 Joseph B. Koncevicius, M.A., S.T.D., 
Russia’s Attitude Towards Union With Rome, 
9th-16th Centuries (2nd ed., Washington, 
D. C., pp. xxix + 197, with Bibliography and 
Index). 





championed Constantinople against Rome 
in any controversy, and thus it transpired 
that after the schism the Russian Church 
remained in undisturbed union with Rome, 
with which friendly relations were main- 
tained until the end of the twelfth century... . 
It is beyond doubt that union between Rome 
and Russia existed long after the Schism of 
Constantinople” (p. 40). 

In 1091 Pope Urban II sent a delegation 
to Russia with some relics of St. Nicholas of 
Myra, whose body the Pope had had trans- 
ferred from Myra to Bari in Southern Italy. 
St. Nicholas and St. John Chrysostom are 
venerated as the greatest Saints in Russia 
to this day. There were marriages between 
the ruling families of Russia and the West 
long after Constantinople went into schism. 
Pope St. Gregory VII received a princely 
legation from Russia and wrote to its ruler. 
Strange to say, Russia began to re-accept 
metropolitans from Constantinople at the 
end of the eleventh century. These men 
began to poison Russia against Rome. ‘Owing 
to various troubles in Russia, the land was 
separated ecclesiastically from both Rome 
and Constantinople about 1150 under Pa- 
triarch Clement of Kiev. The shameful 
attitude and deeds of the crusaders in Con- 
stantinople, especially after 1204, aroused the 
Greeks forever against the West. These 
stories spread to Russia, and lost nothing in 
the telling. Nevertheless, there were still 
bright pages in history even in those times: 
Two papal delegations were dispatched to 
Russia in the second half to the twelfth cen- 
tury. In the first part of the thirteenth, 
Princess Parascevia went to Rome from 
Russia with her brother and sister, died in 
the Eternal City in 1239, and was canonized 
by Pope Gregory X. The region from which 
she came in Russia was at that time still in 
communion with the Pope. Pope Innocent 
III sent two delegations to Russia in the early 
thirteenth century. In no Russian Synod 
up to that time is there any condemnation 
of Rome or of its doctrine and practices. 
Consequently, Russia was still in union with 
Rome. This is confirmed by a letter of Pope 
John XXII in 1320, who writes that it is 
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“a hundred years and more’”’ since Russia 
had no pastor “because of the schism which 
malignant influences brought about’ (pp. 
54, 55). 

Rome and Russia honored many Saints 
in common. Their doctrines were the same. 
Russia accepted the primacy of Peter and 
his successors. However, hatred for the 
West, increased by the crusaders’ acts, in- 
cited the Greeks to spread rumors and 
stories against the Latins in Russia. To 
the stock Greek charges of the Latins re- 
garding leavened bread and the Filiogue con- 
troversy, the Greeks added other matters. 
The author states that some seventy-two 
charges are found in Greek and Russian 
sources, all of a minor nature (p. 71). Still 
worse, the Greeks, who were then in a high 
state of culture, made no effort to raise 
the level of culture in Russia. ‘‘The Greeks 
did not seek to instill in the Russian mind a 
sense of the true depth and greatness of the 
Christian doctrines; their attention was 
directed rather toward playing on the sus- 
ceptibility to external forms of the emo- 
tional Slavic nature. For this reason the 
Russian people were impressed more with 
the form and ceremonial of religion than 
with its fundamental teachings and signifi- 
cance.... This lack of real Christian faith 
and knowledge and the undue attention to 
mere form were not solely attributable to 
Byzantinism, however, but were due in a 
large measure to the meagreness of the 
education of the priests, who were farmers” 
(pp. 63, 64). Hence, the least change in 
ceremony meant heresy to the Russians. 
Such changes gave rise to the sects (Raskol- 
ntki) in the land. Greek propaganda finally 
isolated Russia from Western influence 
and from Roman unity. Yet, “from the 
beginning of the eleventh century to the 
end of the fourteenth century no Russian 
writer produced anything which may be 
considered an attack on the Latin Church” 
(p. 70). After that the seed of hatred 
and schism bore rich fruit in vituperation 
and calumny of the Roman Church in 
Russia. Up to the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, there is no condemnation 
of Rome and her doctrines in an official 
Russian synodal decree. 

There are brighter pages in the book when 
the author treats of the Council of Florence 
and the temporary reunion. Isidor and 
Bessarion are given honor and due credit 
for their work in bringing about reunion. 


The attitude of the Kniaz Vasilii of Russia, 
who first received Isidor as Metropolitan of 
Russia and Papal Legate and then im- 
prisoned him because he prayed for the 
Pope before praying for the ruler, is typical 
of Byzantine and Russian Czsaropapism. 
Vasilii wanted union with Rome, and yet 
wished to be first in Church as well as State! 

An interesting chapter on the Russian 
Church in Lithuania contains much informa- 
tion not generally found in English. Under 
Lithuanian rule Russians were allowed free- 
dom of religion in Lithuania and Poland, 
and there the effects of the Council of Flor- 
ence bore great fruit. The Ruthenians 
became good Catholics of the Byzantine- 
Slavic Rite, but the Orthodox did not leave 
them in peace. Moreover, the Latins in 
those regions also caused the Ruthenians 
trouble. Both these causes led many Ruthe- 
nians to relapse into schism. The Grand 
Duchess Helen of Lithuania, a Russian, also 
did much to foster schism. As the Ruthe- 
nians grew poorer and weaker, some became 
Latins, while others joined the schismatics. 
The Jesuits on their arrival did noble work 
among the Ruthenians. Finally, the Ruthe- 
nians were reunited with Rome in their own 
Rite at the union of Brest-Litovsk in 1596. 

In Russia proper there was no attempt at 
reunion until 1550, when Ivan IV sent 
legates to Charles V asking to open negotia- 
tions for reunion. Pope Julius V is here 
mentioned (p. 169), whereas the Pontiff 
in question was actually Julius III. But 
Ivan refused to submit to Rome, just as the 
Kniaz had done before, and so the Russians 
remained in schism. Later Pope Gregory 
XIII trained twelve men for the mission in 
Russia. The Pope sent Possevini as his 
delegate to Russia to negotiate a peace be- 
tween Russia and Poland. But since dislike 
for the Latins was now at its height in Russia, 
the mission for reunion came to naught. 
The Russians in their ignorance thought they 
were the best and purest Christians. When 
the Tzar established a patriarchate in Mos- 
cow in 1588, this city became the ‘Third 
Rome,” and thus increased in ecclesiastical 
dignity and prestige. Russia was closed to 
ideas of reunion. By her separation from 
Rome Russia lost her vitality and stability, 
and became a slave to civil power and church 
stagnation. There is hope, however, that 
she will yet arise and become a great Catholic 
nation (p. 181). 

The book is well written, and helps to 
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give a better picture of Russian civil and 
religious history. There are some mistakes 
in dates and names which should be corrected, 
CUTHBERT GuMBINGER, O.F.M.CAP., S.T.D_ 


A Newman Treasury.'—Sitting in St. 
Mary’s at Oxford ten years ago, Dr. Charles 
Frederick Harrold imagined the tall, gliding 
form of Newman moving quietly and swiftly 
tothe pulpit. Later when Harrold gazed into 
Newman’s windows at Oriel and saw the 
staircase which Newman leaped when he 
learned that he had been elected a Fellow of 
Oriel, the tumult of the world seemed far 
distant. To-day that world has moved into 
the tragic era which Newman foresaw so 
clearly; it has developed the unbelief and 
violence which he sadly prophesied. Hence, 
there is no better time to read Newman than 
now when the world is in danger of losing the 
two things for which Newman stood: the 
freedom and dignity of the mind and the 
sense of the supreme reality of God and one’s 
own soul. 

With this thought in mind Dr. Harrold 
gives us his selection of Newman’s prose 
writings. In this book we do not find any 
attempt to connect systematically Newman’s 
writings according to the coherent body of 
ideas we find in Przywara’s excellent synthe- 
sis. Nor does the author assemble his selec- 
tions to parallel the development of New- 
man’s mind, since he is already preparing 
another volume along these lines. Rather 
the aim is simply to present most of what 
Newman himself would have wished to pre- 
sent in one volume. The choice is judicious; 
the result is good. 

Dr. Harrold is well fitted to act as a com- 
piler of Newman’s writings. Professor and 
lecturer at many of our leading universities 
and colleges, he has published numerous ar- 
ticles on Newman. Elected Sterling Fellow 
at Yale in 1938, he spent the year doing re- 
search on Cardinal Newman. Although an 
Episcopalian, Dr. Harrold does not try to 
hide the fact that Newman was Roman 
Catholic, and this in his greatest works. In 
the excellent introduction to the volume 
Harrold says: “I agree that it was not in- 
deed till after he became a Roman Catholic 
that Dr. Newman’s literary genius showed 
itself.” 





14 Newman Treasury. Selected and edited 
by Charles Frederick Harrold (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York City, pp. 440). 


“A Newman’s Treasury”’ is designed to be 
readable. The compiler does not hesitate 
to become editor; he cuts and condenses 
wherever reading facility will be improved. 
Lovers of Newman will find all their favorites 
here—essays and discourses, aphoristic selec- 
tions, meditations and devotions, and the 
classic Apologia. Dr. Harrold has written 
notes for each major selection, and a useful 
chronology and bibliography have been ap- 
pended to the book. 

Dr. Harrold’s selections are made for our 
time. Modern man has got himself into an 
almost impossible impasse. He thinks he 
needs peace. And he does. Yet, to this 
Newman, quoting from his beloved Thomas 
Scott of Aston Sandford, would add that he 
first needs “‘holiness rather than peace.” 


ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


Varia.—Father Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 
gives us a fine volume on St. Cecil Cyprian. 
There had been no Catholic ‘‘Life’’ of this 
Saint in English, When we consider that 
he was martyred in Africa seventeen hundred 
years ago, we are inclined to believe that 
St. Cyprian has little right to be considered 
by moderns in a special biography. Since 
men like Newman, before his conversion, 
and others thought that St. Cyprian had 
anti-papal tendencies, we are not surprised 
that Anglicans and other non-Catholics are 
interested in the Saint. It is gratifying to 
know that Father Fichter’s biography shows 
us the Saint in his true light as a man of 
activity, a great bishop and leader, a man 
who finally laid down his life for Christ and 
His Church. The author, however, tells us 
that since St. Cyprian is dead so long “and 
has left us . . . little biographical data about 
himself, . . . no book about him can be 
strictly termed a biography. This volume, 
then, is nothing more than a personal appre- 
ciation of the martyred Bishop of North 
Africa, and I claim for it neither completeness 
nor erudition. The memory of the valiant 
African Catholic may rightly be raised again 
in our contemporary society. He would not 
stumble a lonely and bewildered figure in 
the cities of the modern world; for he 
fitted perfectly and with a certain gusto in 
Carthage, the second city of the Roman 
Empire. ... It is no exaggeration to say 

1Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Saint Cech 


Cyprian (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., pp. x + 282, with Index). 
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that there are remarkable similarities between 
the decade of Cyprian’s episcopacy and any 
recent decade of our own times. ... Cecil 
Cyprian stood head and shoulders above the 
mob at Carthage.... Because his writings 
are so revealing of his character, I have 
allowed the Saint to speak for himself as 
much as possible in these pages.... Except 
for occasional details supplied by the deacon 
Pontius . . . I have used the writings of 
Cyprian as the almost exclusive source for 
these chapters’ (pp. vii, viii). The per- 
secution, invasion, heresy and schism of 
Cyprian’s day are treated in this volume 
with judgment and prudence. The author 
avoids extremes, admitting the blunder of 
the Saint and his fellow-bishops in the matter 
of rebaptizing heretics and also the incon- 
sistencies of Cyprian in his theory and prac- 
tice regarding church government. We find 
here no “definitive conclusions on the major 
events of the Saint’s career, even on the 
question De Unitate and the baptismal con- 
troversy, for the simple reason that he him- 
self left them inconclusive. The problems 
continued after his death” (p. ix). The 
book is interesting reading, is well-printed, 
and will be a welcome addition to the pa- 
tristic library. 

In the revised and enlarged edition of 
Father Frederick A. Houck’s “‘Our Palace 
Wonderful” or ‘‘Man’s Place in Visible 
Creation,” there is much valuable material, 
written in a pleasing and easy style, that can 
be used for instructions and general reading.? 
The author refutes the agnostic, materialistic 
and pantheistic theories of the world’s origin, 
and then launches out to give proofs of the 
world’s creation by God from the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms, crowning all by a study 
of man in his physical and spiritual make-up 
and faculties. The consideration of the 
world from stars to stones gives us every 
reason to be humble, gives us motives to love 
God and man, while the changeableness ‘‘of 
all things material is well calculated to make 
us humble and to direct our minds and 
hearts to a better and more lasting world” 
(p. 172). The arguments are well-presented, 
and the book proves again that the author is 
capable of presenting the faithful with solid 
philosophical and theological doctrines clearly 
and cogently. The book is recommended 
to home, school and study club. 

2 Frederick A. Houck, Our Palace Wonder- 
ful (B. Herder Book Co., Revised and En- 
larged Edition, pp. 180). 


The Little Adviser..—One of the finest 
little works on spirituality that has ever come 
to the notice of the present writer is ‘“The 
Little Adviser,” by Father Leo Pyzalski, 
C.SS.R. 

This book should prove to be a real vade- 
mecum for every priest and Religious, and its 
230 pages are compressed into a handy volume 
of prayer-book size less than a half-inch thick. 

The purpose of ‘“‘The Little Adviser” is to 
present solid and simple advice to Religious 
on the difficulties most frequently encoun- 
tered in the spiritual life. These difficulties 
are brought before the reader in the form of 
thirty-one questions, which embrace all the 
ordinary vicissitudes met and mistakes made 
by souls striving after perfection. Such 
souls may have doubts against faith; they 
may wonder if they are personally called to 
great holiness; they may feel that their sanc- 
tification is a hopeless task; they may allow 
work to crowd prayer out of first importance 
in their lives; they may try to avoid suffering 
instead of seizing upon it as an opportunity 
for great progress; they may be blind to the 
fact that selfish interests are a constant 
stumbling-block to their contemplative union 
with God; they may fail to see the direct in- 
tervention of God in all their trials; they 
may not realize that constant impatience is 
a dangerous symptom of their imperfection; 
they may forget that illness is an acid test of 
virtue; perhaps they cannot understand the 
sublimity of actually thanking God for send- 
ing them sufferings, etc. 

All these and many more daily difficulties 
of the spiritual life are discussed in brief, sin- 
cere sentences that contain no unnecessary 
words, no hollow-sounding sentiment, no re- 
pellent rhapsodies of subjective piety. Each 
thought is hewn from solid rock and could 
serve as a meditation in itself. 

Many books on spirituality engulf us in 
torrents of verbose theory. This book con- 
stantly emphasizes practice—in pithy, direc- 
tive sentences that are evidently the fruit of 
the author’s many years of experience as a 
retreat-master and director of souls, both in 
Poland and in America. 

Some spiritual writers make the mistake 
of threatening God’s justice for small infideli- 
ties and imperfections. Often that does not 
ring true. Father Pyzalski considers this 
matter rather from the standpoint of God’s 





1 Published by the author at 1633 Cleve- 
land, Ave., Chicago, III. 
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love and the need for approaching constantly 
to greater union with Him. 

Most priests and Religious understand 
their ordinary duties and obligations. But 
they may not have the courage to rise above 
and conquer their difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. Father Pyzalski’s book is for them— 
rather than for the beginners in the spiritual 
life. 

Every priest that hears the confessions of 
Religious should not only read ‘‘The Little 
Adviser’ but master it. Yet, it should also 
be in the hands of the Religious themselves, 
because there are Religious who experience 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient competent 
spiritual direction, and they will find invalu- 
able help in this book. 

After the treatment of the thirty-one ques- 
tions, which forms the main part of the book, 
there is a second section modestly entitled 
“Additional Counsels,’’ in which the author 
becomes even more specific and practical. 
First of all, Father Pyzalski sketches three 
short methods of meditation: the first being 
“recommended to the majority of devout 
Christian souls’; the second, ‘“‘adapted to 
souls somewhat disposed to contemplation’”’; 
the third is submitted for use ‘‘in time of gen- 
eral despondency, darkness of soul, sadness, or 
infirmity.” 

Thereupon follow three outlines of prepara- 
tion for confession, the first outline being 
recommended ‘‘when conciseness and haste 
are necessary”; the second outline suggests 
eighteen points for a more precise and specific 
confession; while the third outline bears the 
caption ‘‘for general or annual retreat con- 
fession.” 

After this the reader encounters five meth- 
ods for assisting at Mass, and a treatise on 
the reception of Holy Communion. The 
sixth ‘‘additional counsel’”’ provides a remark- 
able list of twenty-three forms of interior 
mortification: e.g., not to give any external 
sign of the pain caused by adversity or hu- 
miliation, not to speak of one’s successes, to 
tell some good points about a person disliked, 
to defer reading an interesting letter, to pray 
often for personal enemies, etc. Special 
notes are given moreover on how to keep recol- 
lected during the day, how to prepare for 
death, how to regard spiritual direction, and 
what to do in times of scrupulosity. 

In conciusion, the author devotes about 
forty pages to an appeal to devout souls to 
join a “Holy Legion’ of perfection—to 
strive humbly but intrepidly to become saints 
before God, doing always the things that are 


more perfect in His sight, never wasting a 
moment of time, never yielding to self, never 
complaining when mistreated, etc. As- 
suredly, not every reader will be able to scale 
the mystic heights of heroic perfection de- 
lineated with superlative simplicity in this 
last section of the book but no one will be able 
to finish reading through it without experi- 
encing the spiritual refreshment that comes 
from having been face to face with the sublime. 

It is particularly remarkable that such a 
wealth of solid spiritual counsel should have 
been compressed into a pocket-size volume 
no larger than the usual editions of the ‘‘Fol- 
lowing of Christ,’’ and at a price even more 
moderate than that of the ordinary prayer. 
manuals. CLEMENT C. ENGLER, C.SS.R 


Byzantine Services for the Dead.—Every 
lover of the Liturgy has had the saddening ex- 
perience of attending some liturgical function 
like a baptism, a wedding, or a funeral, and 
observing the complete stolidity of many of 
those present. This indifference is not due to 
a lack of good will, but to an ignorance of 
what the beautiful prayers and ceremonies 
mean. How consoling it would be, for ex- 
ample, if all the people who attend our fun- 
erals could understand the glorious texts in 
the Roman Preface, such as “‘tuis enim fideli- 
bus Domine vita mutatur non tollitur, et 
dissoluta terrestris hujus incolatus domo, 
gterna in ccelis habitatio comparatur. .. .” 

It is to remedy this defect among the young 
people of the Slav-Byzantine Rite that 
Father Julius Grigassy, D.D., of the Pitts- 
burgh Greek-Catholic Diocese, has pub- 
lished his ‘‘Holy Services for the Dead’— 
““Svjaty Otpravy za UsopSich.”” The book 
is well made up; the text is given in English 
and Slavonic on alternate pages (82 twice). 
The Slavonic is printed in Latin letters with 
a simple and consistent transliteration. 

The booklet might have a fine apologetic 
value and serve a wider public if it contained 
some description of the ceremonies attending 
the use of the glorious Byzantine prayers and 
hymns. It would not take up much space to 
insert a brief explanation of what a Panachida 
or a Parastas looks like. Brief indications 
of the ceremonies inserted between the texts 
would make the services easier to follow: 
the position of the priest, the metanias, the 
incense, the candles, the kissing of the cross, 
etc. It is to be hoped that a subsequent 
edition will be able to incorporate these inter- 
esting details. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 





